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SCHOLASTIC 
PHOTOPLAY CLUB 


a 


Members’ Column 


R41 of the January Review 

Contests for members of the Club 
will appear in the February 16 issue of 
Scholastic. 


The February contest is now on. Any 
member may enter. Write a review of 
no more than 500 words on any photo 

lay you have ever seen and mail it 

ore Feb. 25 to Scholastic Photoplay 
Club, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, 
N. TY. 


Members! Please note thé above change of 
address. The Club has moved to larger quarters! 
Things are humming. 


NOXsanaees See caupon below. Why 
not join Scholastic Photoplay Club and 
become an active icipant in this nation-wide 
plan to measure high sc taste in motion pic- 
tures and to help high school. ‘students derive still 
greater enjoyment from pictures? How.is it done, 
what does a membership involve, and what-does it 
cost? 

The initiation fee and annual dues amount: to 
1o cents combined. Any high school student 
may join. By return mail applicant will 
receive a membership card and a supply of Score 
Cards for rating pictures. Members fill out a 
Score Card after seeing a picture and once a 
month or oftener they send the completed Score 
Cards to the Club's national office, where the 
results are tabulated and, thereby, an estimate 
made of what high school students think of the 
pictures they see. 

Members are expected to send in Score Cards 
for at least five pictures per year. The Score 
Cards may be sent two or three at a time, thus 
saving postage. 


HEN five or more students in a school 

get together and form a local club they 
may obtain memberships in Scholastic Photoplay 
Club for five cents each, and thus obtain full 
membership privileges for one-half the:cost to the 
student maf comes in by himself. Many local 
high school clubs have ‘come in,-dn this club 
membership plan. Your *Jocal+ club. secretary 
should collect the memberg’*Score Cards and 
send them in all together.-, Another way to 


save on postage. is 


Since the previous publication of local high 
school clubs that have joined Scholastic Photo- 
play Club the following clubs have come in: 
Palo Alto, Calif., H. S., 25 members; Lansing- 
burgh, N. Y., High School, 7 members; Western 
H. S. of Washington, D. C., 7 members; Crispus 
Attucks H. S. of Indianapolis, Ind., 6 members; 
Libbey H. S. of Toledo, O., 24 members; Wauwa- 
ttosa, Wisc., H. S., 14 members. 

When joining on the club plan merely send 
the names of each student with five cents for 
each, and be sure to state the name of your high 
school, town and state. 


INDIVIDUALS USE THIS 


I wish to join the Scholastic Photoplay Club. 
(250 E. 43rd St., New York City) 


High School I attend 


English Teacher 


I enclose 10 cents for 1 year’s membership, Check 
here if you wish pamphlet, How to Judge (10 cents 
additional) 
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Ashamed of Our Brains 


An Editorial 


AVE you ever watched three-year-olds at 
H play? Note their keen interest in what they 

are doing. Spend a little time with very 

young children and you will be amazed at 
their breadth of interests. They want to know the 
how and why of everything about them. This tre- 
mendous interest in life is characteristic of young 
children. But as they grow older this excellent 
quality, for some reason or other, is lost with the 
great majority. Is it the fault of the school? Does 
the pressure of too many assignments force children 
to neglect their own 


it’s not comedy but tragedy. It is fairly typical of 
a widespread feeling toward school work. Look at 
the expression of pain on the face of the girl who is 
doing her homework. Now read the caption which 
explains the attitude of the boy. The cartoon repre- 
sents the philosophy of a youth who has lost that 
inquisitiveness which was instinctive in his childhood; 
who does his school work not because that work is 
interesting and meaningful and vital to him, but as 
a dreaded chore, to be avoided if possible; who has 
never felt the almost perfect joy that comes with the 
successful achievement of 
a task that has taken 





drives? Or is it the fault 
of the individual? At any 
rate, something happens 
somewhere along the line 
which kills that inquisi- 
tiveness so prevalent 
among young children. 
This is too bad because 
the inquiring mind is the 
directing force for the 
attainment of knowledge. 

Not only is this 
curiosity lost, but it has 
become a cult of too 
many high school stu- 
dents to “get by” in 
classes with as little work 
as possible. How often 
have you heard your 
classmates boast that 
their good marks were 


hours of hard work and 
hard thinking. 
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Going to the movies is 
fun. Playing ball is fun. 
Club activity is fun. 
Making something with 
your hands is fun. But 
allowing your innate in- 
quisitiveness to carry 
you into unexplored in- 
tellectual paths, sweat- 
ing over a tough prob- 
lem in math, or history, 
or Latin, turning it over 
and over in your mind, 
thinking about it in bed 
—and finally solving it 
—will give you such a 
thrill as you’ve never be- 
fore experienced. And 
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obtained with a mini- 
mum of effort? How 





the grand part of it is 
that here you have the 
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often have you heard 
some one try shame- 
facedly to explain away a good 
report card as though he had vio- 
lated the canons of good taste in 
doing well? Here’s a real paradox. We go to school 
to learn, yet we find it necessary to apologize if we 
succeed. Perhaps these apologies are not really 
meant. Perhaps they are a childish cover for a real 
desire to do well. Granted. But why has this cult of 
apology for success grown up at all? 

At first glance the accompanying cartoon is funny. 


But look at it again and perhaps you "440 that 
d 
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Courtesy N. Y. World Telegram and Denys Wortman 


“Gee, I never do my homework until just 
before I go to bed. 
playing, and can’t go to school next day?” 


key to a bottomless res- 
ervoir of fun. A source 
that can be tapped by you and 
others as a group, or by yourself. 
alone. 

Is this a sugar-coated attempt to get you to work 
harder on your school assignments? Not at all. It 
is rather a plea that you become a member of that all 
too small body of fortunate people who have caught 
on to the secret that giving free rein to their natural 
curiosity, with the addition of some intensive work, 
takes them far along the road to that perfect enjoy- 
ment which we all seek in one form or another. 


Suppose I get hurt 





MISS 


BRILL 


By Katherine Mansfield 


LTHOUGH it was so bril- 
liantly fine—the blue sky 
powdered with gold and 
great spots of light like white 

wine splashed over the Jardins Pub- 
liques—Miss Brill was glad that she 
had decided on her fur. The air was 
motionless, but when you opened your 
mouth there was just a faint chill, 
like a chill from a glass of iced water 
before you sip, and now and again a 
leaf came drifting—from nowhere, 
from the sky. Miss Brill put up her 
hand and touched her fur. Dear lit- 
tle thing! It was nice to feel it 
again. She had taken it out of its 
box that afternoon, shaken out the 
moth-powder, given it a good brush, 
and rubbed the life back into the dim 
little eyes. ‘What has been happen- 
ing to me?” said the sad little eyes. 
Oh, how sweet it was to see them snap 
at her again from the red eiderdown! 
... But the nose, which was of some 
black composition, wasn’t at all firm. 
It must have had a knock, somehow. 
Never mind—a little dab of black 
sealing-wax when the time came— 
when it was absolutely necessary... . 
Little rogue! Yes, she really felt like 
that about it. Little rogue biting its 
tail just by her left ear. She could 
have taken it off and laid it on her 
lap and stroked it. She felt a tingling 
in her hands and arms, but that came 
from walking, she supposed. And 
when she breathed, something light 
and sad—no, not sad, exactly—some- 
thing gentle seemed to move in her 
bosom. 

There were a number of people out 
this afternoon, far more than last 
Sunday. And the band sounded louder 
and gayer. That was because the 
Season had begun. For although the 
band played all the year round on 
Sundays, out of season it was never 
the same. It was like some one play- 
ing with only the family to listen; it 
didn’t care how it played if there 
weren't any strangers present. Wasn't 
the conductor wearing a new coat, 
too? She was sure it was new. He 
scraped with his foot and flapped his 
arms like a rooster about to crow, and 
the bandsmen sitting in the green ro- 
tunda blew out their cheeks and 
glared at the music. Now there came 
a little “flutey” bit—very pretty !—a 
little chain of bright drops. She was 
sure it would be repeated, It was; 
she lifted her head and smiled. 

Only two people shared her “spe- 
cial” seat; a fine old man in a velvet 


“What has happened to me?” 
said the sad little eyes. 


coat, his hands clasped over a huge 
carved walking-stick, and a big old 
woman, sitting upright, with a roll of 
knitting on her embroidered apron. 
They did not speak. This was disap- 
pointing, for Miss Brill always 
looked forward to the conversation. 
She had become really quite expert, 
she thought, at listening as though 
she didn’t listen, at sitting in other 
people’s lives just for a minute while 
they talked round her. 

She glanced sideways, at the old 
couple. Perhaps they would go soon. 
Last Sunday, too, hadn’t been as in- 
teresting as usual. An Englishman 
and his wife, he wearing a dreadful 
Panama hat and she button boots. 
And she’d gone on the whole time 
about how she ought to wear specta- 
cles; she knew she needed them; but 
that it was no good getting any; 
they'd be sure to break and they'd 
never keep on. And he’d been so 
patient. He'd suggested everything 
—gold rims, the kind that curved 
round your ears, little pads inside the 
bridge. No, nothing would please 
her. “They'll always be sliding down 
my nose!” Miss Brill had wanted to 
shake her. 

The old people sat on the bench, 
still as statues. Never mind, there 
was always the crowd to watch. To 
and fro, in front of the flower-beds 
and the band rotunda, the couples and 
groups paraded, stopped to talk, to 


‘greet, to buy a handful of flowers 


from the old beggar who had his tray 
fixed to the railings. Little children 


ran among them, swooping and laugh- 
ing; little boys with big white silk 
bows under their chins, little girls, 
little French dolls, dressed up in vel- 
vet and lace. And sometimes a tiny 
staggerer came suddenly rocking into 
the open from under the trees, 
stopped, stared, as suddenly sat down 
“flop,” until its small high-stepping 
mother, like a young hen, rushed 
scolding to its rescue. Other people 
sat on the benches and green chairs, 
but they were nearly always the same, 
Sunday after Sunday, and—Miss 
Brill had often noticed—there was 
something funny about nearly all of 
them. They were odd, silent, nearly 
all old, and from the way they stared 
they looked as though they’d just 
come from dark little rooms or even— 
even cupboards! 

Behind the rotunda the slender 
trees with yellow leaves down droop- 
ing, and through them just a line of 
sea, and beyond the blue sky with 
gold-veined clouds. 

Tum-tum-tum, tiddle-um! tiddle- 
um; tum-tiddley-um tum ta! blew 
the band. 

Two young girls in red came by and 
two young soldiers in blue met them, 
and they laughed and paired and went 


off arm-in-arm. Two peasant women 


with funny straw hats passed, gravely, 
leading beautiful smoke-coloured don- 
keys. A cold pale nun hurried by. A 
beautiful woman came along and 
dropped her bunch of violets and a 
little boy ran after to hand them 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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English Section 


Katherine Mansfield 


Wrote Between the Lines 


Who 


ATHERINE MANSFIELD 
had to go halfway across 
the world to get to London 
where her short stories 

began to appear in the New Age in 
1909, She was born Kathleen Beau- 
champ in Wellington, New Zealand 
(1888), and spent her little girl- 
hood there with her four sisters 
and brothers. There are a great 
many people, I imagine, who 
think of New Zealand to this day 
in terms of “The Aloe” and “The 
Prelude” and “The Doll House” 
peopled with Kezia and Beryl and 
Linda and Burnell. 

When she was 13, Katherine 
was sent by her father, Sir Har- 
old Beauchamp, to London to 
school, and returned to New Zea- 
land only once after that. Then 
she spent a miserable two years 
yearning for England, which rep- 
resented to her the center of the 
world’s intellectual life. There 
was a brief period when she 
wanted to be a musician, and an- 
other when she toured the En- 
glish shires with an_ itinerant 
opera company before she settled 
definitely down to writing. In 
1911 she met J. Middleton 
Murry, the English critic and 
novelist (whom she married two 
years later), and with him edited 
a short-lived literary magazine 
called Rhythm. When her brother 
visited her during the war on his way 
to his death in France, their do-you- 
remember talk of the old days made 
her homesick for New Zealand, and 
led her to begin writing the stories of 
her childhood as a “debt of love.” It 
was these stories that first called at- 
tention to Katherine Mansfield and 
brought her the recognition her ear- 
lier pieces (in the book, In a German 
Pension) had _ strangely enough 
missed. 


“I doubt,” says Willa Cather, “whether 
any other writer has ever made one feel 
so intensely the many kinds of personal 
relations which exist in an everyday 
‘happy family’ who are merely going on 
living their daily lives with no crises or 
shocks or bewildering complications to try 
them. One realizes that even in harmoni- 
ous families there is. this double life: the 
group life, which is the one we see in our 
neighbor’s household, and underneath, 
another—secret and passionate and intense 
—which is the real life that stamps the faces 
and gives character to the voices of our 
friends. ... I rather think that Katherine 
Mansfield’s peculiar power lay in her in- 
terpretation of these secret accords and 
antipathies that lie under the surface of 
eur lives, and that more than any outward 
events make our lives happy or unhappy.” 


By Ernestine K. Taggard 


From 1915 on, for the remaining 
eight years of her life, Miss Mans- 
field’s illness (an attack of pleurisy 
which later turned into tuberculosis), 


ee 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


drove her from place to place, from 
Switzerland to the Riviera, from 
Cornwall to Paris, trying to find 
warmth and peace and surcease from 
pain. That same strange restlessness 
that dominates D. H. Lawrence’s let- 
ters is to be found in Katherine Mans- 
field’s journal—the endless string of 
hotels, of cures, of cryings-out against 
a sense of time closing down on a per- 
son with a body of work to be done. 
It isn’t strange that Lawrence was 
one of her best friends—he wrote to 
another friend once that “of K. M. I 
am sure.” 


“There is so much to do,” writes Kath- 
erine in her journal, “and I do so little. 
Look at the stories that wait and wait, 
just at the threshold. And their place 
would be taken by others, who are lurking 
beyond, just waiting for the chance... . 
Wasting time!” 

All these years, from whatever 
spot, whatever pension or hospital 
bed she happened to be in, Katherine 
Mansfield wrote stories for the En- 
glish magazines, built up a reputation 
for herself as a fine critic by her con- 
tributions to the Athenaeum, of 
which Murry was now editor, kept a 


journal not intended for the public 
eye,—and ruthlessly destroyed many 
times more work than ever got into 
print. It is strange to think that 
Katherine Mansfield, whose prose 
reads as if each word were carved out 
carefully before it got strung on the 
thread of a sentence, should be 
‘dissatisfied with her work. 


“I must make another effort at 
once. I must begin all over again. I 
must try and write simply, fully, 
freely, from my heart. Quietly, car- 
ing nothing for success or failure, but 
just going on. I do not think I am 
a good writer. I realize my faults 
better than anyone else could realize 
them. I know exactly when I fail.” 


The remarkable thing about 
Miss Mansfield’s writing is her 
trick of communicating more than 
she actually writes. If you go 
back through the pages, after 
you've read a story, looking for 
the actual verse and chapter that 
made you know certain things 
about certain people, the chances 
are you won't find them. This 
“invisible” style, this “overtone 
too fine for the printing press” is 
explained a little in this para- 
graph Miss Mansfield wrote 
about the very story we are print- 
ing: 
“It’s a very queer thing,” she says, 
“how craft comes into writing. I 
mean down to details. For example in 
Miss Brill I chose not only the length of 
every sentence. I chose the rise and fall 
of every paragraph to fit her, and to fit 
her on that day at that very moment. 
After I'd written it I read it aloud—num- 
bers of times—just as one would play over 
a musical composition, trying to get it 
nearer and nearer to the expression of 
Miss Brill, until it fitted her.” 


Chekhov, the Russian master, was 
Miss Mansfield’s great idol, and after 
him Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Milton, and Dickens. 

A year before she died, ill in Paris, 
she grew more and more dissatisfied 
with the kind of writing she was doing 
and finally abandoned it altogether. 
“The old mechanism isn’t mine any 
longer,” she wrote, “‘and I cannot con- 
trol the new.” She died in January, 
1932, and lies buried in Avon. 

Her books are: In a German Pen- 
sion, Bliss, The Garden Party, The 
Dove’s Nest, Something Childish, Se- 
lected Stories, and The Aloe—all col- 
lections of short stories. She also 
published one volume of Poems. 
After her death her husband edited 
and published her Journal and Let- 
ters. You should read them all. 





BOOKS © 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
By Margarete Siebert Kurlbaum 


If someone had made a portrait in 
words of Mary Stuart, as good as the one 
Lytton Strachey made of Queen Victoria, 
and if this had been published as soon 
after her death as Queen Victoria fol- 
lowed that of his subject, we would not 
have so much difficulty to-day in choosing 
a trustworthy biography of Scotland’s 
tragic queen. But even while she lived 
controversy ran high about her; she had 
her passionate partisans who saw in her 
nothing but good, and her equally deter- 
mined adversaries to whom she was noth- 
ing but incarnate evil. The fall of her 
head, lovely still for all the gray hairs and 
tired lines of long imprisonment, by no 
means decreased this partisanship on 
either side; to her admirers she was now 
a martyr, to her enemies a source of dan- 
ger at last removed. Biographies have 
fought for and against her; a calm and 
well balanced one is not easy to find. 
Within the last year the stage success of 
Maxwell Anderson’s Mary of Scotland— 
also in book form—brought many calls 
for such a life, for Mr. Anderson took lib- 
erties with history, more than those a 
playwright must take to make a play out 
of it, and people asked themselves how 
far he had taken poetic license. I have 
been reading lives of the Scottish queen 
ever since I can remember, but the one I 
keep on re-reading as I would a novel is 
this book I am now advising you to read. 
It has even the drive of a detective story, 
for its plot is concerned with a peculiarly 
terrible murder mystery, not even yet 
wholly explained, with a magnificent vil- 
lain as well as a beautiful heroine, and a 
background of turbulent Northern earls, 
quarrelling on the rocky heights of Edin- 
burgh, killing in the royal precincts of 
Holyrood, and fighting across the embat- 
tled countryside. The story begins as 
Mary enters Scotland and closes as her 
foot touches English soil; you will have to 
look elsewhere for the rest of her life. It 
might be called historical fiction, for it 
has as much dialogue as a novel, and talk 
must always be largely of the author’s 
invention, but I feel that this is within the 
facts and, what is more, the spirit of the 
case. 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE 


STREET. By Rudolf Besier 


Here is a play that keeps closely to the 
facts of literary history; if you read any 
of the books about the Brownings you will 
see how little the playwright has changed 
the events of their lives to make a play 
out of them. In that respect it is a model 
for a “biographical play” besides being a 
fine piece of playwriting in general. The 
“new psychology” strongly colors it, in 
making what the author believes to be the 
motives of Mr. Barrett so clear, and in 
pointing out the causes of Elizabeth’s long 
invalidism and the reasons why Robert 
Browning could come like Perseus and 
free by his very coming this poor Andro- 
meda from the rock of Wimpole Street. 
The movie was~so successful that I hope 
you will compare it with this stage ver- 
sion, fortunately also in book form. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 


‘the stage. 


“English Section " 


Miss Brill 


(Concluded from page 4) 


to her, and she took them and threw them 
away as if they’d been poisoned. Dear 
me! Miss Brill didn’t know whether to 
admire that or not! And now an ermine 
toque and a gentleman in grey met just 
in front of her. He was tall, stiff, digni- 
fied, and she was wearing the ermine 
toque she’d bought when her hair was 
yellow. Now everything, her hair, her 
face, even her eyes, was the same colour 
as the shabby ermine, and her hand, in 
its cleaned glove, lifted to dab her lips, 
was a tiny yellowish paw. Oh, she was so 
pleased to see him—delighted! She 
rather thought they were going to meet 
that afternoon. She described where she’d 
been—everywhere, here, there, along. by 
the sea. The day was so charming—didn’t 
he agree? And wouldn’t he, perhaps? ... 
But he shook his head, lighted a cigarette, 
slowly breathed a great deep puff into 
her face, and even while she was still 
talking and laughing, flicked the match 
away and walked on. The ermine toque 
was alone; she smiled more brightly than 
ever. But even the band seemed to know 
what she was feeling and played more 
softly, played tenderly, and the drum 
beat, “The Brute! The Brute!” over and 
over. What would she do? What was 
going to happen now? But as Miss Brill 
wondered, the ermine toque turned, raised 
her hand as though she’d seen some one 
else, much nicer, just over there, and pat- 
tered away. And the band changed again 
and played more quickly, more gaily than 
ever, and the old couple on Miss Brill’s 
seat got up and marched away, and such 
a funny old man with long whiskers hob- 
bled along and was nearly knocked over 
by four girls walking abreast. 

Oh, how fascinating it was! How she 
enjoyed it! How she loved sitting here, 
watching it all! It was like a play: It 
was exactly like a play. Who could be- 
lieve the sky at the back wasn’t painted? 
But it wasn’t till a little brown dog 
trotted on solemnly and then slowly 
trotted off, like a little “theatre” dog, a 
little dog that had been drugged, that 
Miss Brill discovered what it was that 
made it so exciting. They were all on 
They weren’t only the audi- 
ence, not only looking on; they were act- 
ing. Even she had a part and came every 
Sunday. No doubt somebody would have 
noticed if she hadn’t been there; she was 
part of the performance after all. How 
strange she’d never thought of it like that 
before! And yet it explained why she 
made such a point of starting from home 
at just the same time each week—so as 
not to be late for the performance—and 
it also explained why she had quite a 
queer, shy feeling at telling her English 
pupils how she spent her Sunday after- 
noons. No wonder! Miss Brill nearly 
laughed out loud. She was on the stage. 
She thought of the old invalid gentleman 
to whom she read the newspaper four 
afternoons a week while he slept in the 
garden. She had got quite used to the 
frail head on the cotton pillow, the hol- 
lowed eyes, the open mouth and the high 
pinched nose. If he’d been dead she 
mightn’t have noticed for weeks; she 
wouldn’t have minded. But suddenly he 
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knew he was having the paper read to 
him by an actress! “An actress!” The 
old head lifted; two points of light 
quivered in the old eyes. “An actress— 
are ye?” And Miss Brill smoothed the 
newspaper as though it were the manu- 
script of her part and said gently: “Yes, 
I have been an actress for a long time.” 

The band had been having a rest. Now 
they started again. And what they played 
was warm, sunny, yet there was just a 
faint chill—a something, what was -it?— 
not sadness—no, not sadness—a something 
that made you want to sing. The tune 
lifted, lifted, the-light shone; and it seemed 
to Miss Brill that in another moment all 
of them, all the whole company, would 
begin singing. The young ones, the laugh- 
ing ones who were moving together, they 
would begin, and the men’s voices, very reso- 
lute and brave, would join them. And then she 
too, she too, and the others on the benches 
—they would come in with a kind of ac- 
companiment—something low, that scarcely 
rose or fell, something so beautiful—mov- 
ing. ... And Miss Brill’s eyes filled with 
tears and she looked smiling at all the 
other members of the company. Yes, we 
understand, she thought—though what 
they understood she didn’t know. 

Just at that moment a boy and a girl 
came and sat down where the old couple 
had been. They were beautifully dressed; 
they were in love. The hero and heroine, 
of course, just arrived from his father’s 
yacht. And still soundlessly singing, still 
with that trembling smile, Miss Brill pre- 
pared to listen. 

“No, not now,” said the girl. 
I can’t.” 

“But why? Because of that stupid old 
thing at the end there?” asked the boy. 
“Why does she come here at all—who 
wants her? Why doesn’t she keep her silly 
old mug at home?” 

“It’s her fu-fur which is so funny,” gig- 
gled the girl. “It’s exactly like a fried 
whiting.” 

“Ah, be off with you!” said the boy in 
an angry whisper. Then: “Tell me, ma 
petite cherie—” 

“No, not here,” said the girl. “Not yet.” 


*t, 


“Not here, 


On her way home she usually bought a 
slice of honey-cake at the baker’s. It was 
her Sunday treat. Sometimes there was 
an almond in her slice, sometimes not. It 
made a great difference. If there was 
an almond it was like carrying home a 
tiny present—a surprise—something that 
might very well not have been there. She 
hurried on the almond Sundays and struck 
the match for the kettle in quite a dashing 
way. 

But to-day she passed the baker’s by, 
climbed the stairs, went into the little 
dark room—her room like a cupboard— 
and sat down on the red eiderdown. She 
sat there for a long time. The box that 
the fur came out of was on the bed. She 
unclasped the necklet quickly; quickly, 
without looking, laid it inside. But when 
she put the lid on she thought she heard 
something crying. 


Reprinted from The Garden Party and 
Other Stories, by Katherine Mansfield, by 
permission of and special arrangement 
with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized 
publishers. 
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First Flight 
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Radio Broadcasting 


PREPARED FOR SCHOLASTIC 


By Gladys L. Schmitt 


ce Announcer: 


The name of Edgar Allan Poe is a dark name, a black raven name 


that carries with it visions of misty plains, sounds of the sea, the music of wind in 


velvet curtains, and the smell of heavy perfumes. 


It is the name of a weaver of wild 


tales; and it is almost impossible for us to believe that this literary sorcerer was, like 
ourselves, a living man—even a young man looking for a footing in a very. slippery 
world. This sketch is designed to tell you how Edgar Allan Poe found his footing. 


Let us imagine ourselves back into the year 1833. 
lower middle class parlor in a house in Baltimore. 


The scene opens on an ordinary 
It is a summer afternoon. Two 


ladies—Mrs. Clemm and her daughter Virginia, a girl eleven years old, are sitting 


beside an open window, looking on a quiet street. 
Virginia, a beautiful, quiet girl with large violet eyes and very black hair, 


sewing. 
is staring anxiously at the street. 


Vircinta: When will he come, Mother? 

Mrs. Crem: Yes, he should be here by 
this time, Virginia. He said he would 
just take a little walk, and now it’s almost 
supper time. 

Virernta: I wish Edgar wouldn't take 
walks, Mother. 

Mrs. Cremm: Why, dear? 

Vireinta: Because—well, I suppose it’s 
because he never takes walks unless he’s 
terribly sad. He puts on his hat as if he 
were going out to jump into the river, or 
to meet somebody for a duel. I wish he'd 
stay at home, don’t you? 

Mrs. Cremm: No, I can’t say that I do. 
He really ought to have some air, you 
know. 

Vircinita: Maybe. ... But I wish he'd 
stay here with me. I like it best when he 
stays here with me, and writes at his desk 
in the corner, and then stands up, tired, 
and says, “Come, Virginia, play me a 
tune,” and then I play the harp. 

Mrs. Cremm (Laughing): Now, that’s 
unreasonable and a little selfish—a young 
poet has more to do than listening to your 
pretty tinkling and helping you to play 
with your dog. 

Vincrn1a: It isn’t that. It isn’t that I’m 
selfish. It’s only that I’m afraid he'll go 
away. Wouldn’t it be dreadful if some 
day he went for a walk and forgot to 
come back? How could we get on with- 
out him? How did we ever live before 
he came to stay with us. I hope he'll 
never— 

Mrs. Cremm: Oh, he never will. Don’t 
worry about it, child, he never will. 
Where would he go? His rich stepfather 
has driven him out for good. He has 
nobody to take care of him—only you 
and I— 


Mrs. Clemm is busy with her 


Vircinta: Let’s not let him go away. 
Let’s keep him forever, Mother. 

Mrs. Crem: Virginia, I love him as 
much as you do. You know that I'll do 
anything and everything to keep him here. 


-Sometimes I can scarcely believe that he 


isn’t my own son. When he calls me 
“Mother” I feel as if I myself had a poet 
for a son—a great son—a great poet. 

Vircinta: He says the world doesn’t 
know he’s a great poet, doesn’t care, 
doesn’t know. Mother, will the world 
ever find out? 

Mrs. Cremm: Of course, my silly girl. 

Vircinta: When? 

Mrs. CLemm: Maybe tomorrow, maybe 
in a hundred years—no matter when— 
they'll know it some time. Hush. Isn’t 
that Edgar, coming up the street? 

Virernta: Really? 

Mrs. Crem: Really, indeed. 

(Sound of a door opening) 

Por (Dully): Good afternoon, Mother. 
Good afternoon, Sis. 

Vireinta: I'm glad you’ve come back, 
Edgar. I was afraid you might not. That 
was silly, I suppose, but I was afraid. 

Poe: Was I a worry to you, dear? I’m 
sorry. 

Mrs. Ctemm: Where in the world have 
you been? 

Por: Walking. Walking. Walking up 
and down, going nowhere, thinking un- 
easy thoughts, and now I’m tired and my 
head aches. 

Mrs. Cremm: Well, Son, get ready for 
supper. We're going to eat roast veal, 
and jam, and all the things you like. 

Poe: I don’t think I shall be able to eat 
tonight, Mother. 

Mrs. CLeEMM: 
matter? 


Nonsense. What’s the 


The scene shown here, with the figure 

of the weird and mercurial genius, Edgar 

Allan Poe, in the foreground, is a photo- 

graph of a sculptured setting done by 

Dwight Franklin for the Charleston Mu- 

seum. (Courtesy of Mr. Franklin and of 
Farrar & Rinehart.) 








Por: Nothing, I suppose. Nothing and 
everything. No work. Nobody to hire 
me, nobody to buy my manuscripts. No 
fame. No money. No clothes. Walking 
the streets uneasily all day and sleeping 
uneasily all night. Sometimes I think that 
I will be dead before my work comes out 
of the desk drawer. Sometimes I think it 
will stay in the desk drawer forever— 
nobody will ever read a word of it. 

Vireinta: Wait till the contest’s over, 
Edgar. 

Mrs. Ctemm: What's this about a con- 
test? 

Por: Nothing, Mother. 
else—nothing. 

Vireinia: Oh, it’s not nothing, Mother! 
Edgar’s sent a poem and a story to a con- 
test, and I’m sure he’ll win. If the judges 
are fair—I’m sure. 

Mrs. Cremm: Why didn’t you tell me, 
Son? 

Por: Why raise false hopes? I won’t 
win anything, you'll see. It'll be just one 
more humiliation—like being sent out of 
my stepfather’s house, and failing at the 
Military Academy, and having to come 
begging to you, and walking the streets 
looking for work, and having manuscripts 
refused. I couldn’t win anything. I have 
no luck. 

«Mrs. Cremm: You can just tell me 
about that contest, Edgar. 

Por: Oh, what’s the use? It’s a contest 
run by a Mr. Kennedy, editor of the 
Saturday Visitor. I sent a poem to him, 
and a silly story. I won’t win anything, 
and I hate to disappoint you. My luck’s 
bad—I always have bad luck. Must we 
talk about it? 

Mrs. Cremm: Not if it makes you un- 
easy, dear. What would you like to talk 
about? 

Pore: Nothing. I’m too tired to talk, I 
suppose. It’s almost dinner time, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Cremm: Yes. 

Pore: Well, until dinner, let’s have silence 
broken by sweet sound. Sis, will you 
play the harp? 


Like everything 





Viornta (Eagerly): Yes. What shall 
I play? I love playing for you. 

Poe: Play a slow, quiet, sad song. 

Music on the harp) 

Announcer: Let us walk from Mrs. 
Clemm’s living-room across the streets of 
Baltimore to the office of the Saturday 
Visitor, one of Baltimore’s most popular 
magazines. Mr. Kennedy, the editor, is 
sitting in his small office on a warm sum- 
mer morning. The windows are open, and 
the breeze stirs a great pile of manu- 
scripts on the desk. Other manuscripts 
are strewn around him on the floor. Mr. 
Kennedy has a look of having been up 
most of the night. He holds a manuscript 
in his hand. 

Mr. Kennepy (Slowly, to himself): 
This is the one. Yes, this is the one. Any 
way you look at it, this is by far the best 
of the crowd of them—utterly better than 
any of the others. This is the one. 

Mr. Burxe: Pardon me, Mr. Kennedy, 
but— ; 

Mr. Kennepr: Oh, is that you, Burke? 
Come in and sit down. I’m finished with 
the short story manuscripts at last, and I 
think I’ve got something here at last. In 
fact, I’m sure I’ve got something—some- 
thing amazingly good. 

» Mr. Burxe: Do you mean to tell me 
that all those manuscripts are short stories 
for the contest, Mr. Kennedy? 

Mr. Kennepy: Yes, every one of them— 
I don’t know how many—I’d hate to 
count. How many poems have you read? 

Mr. Burxe: I’ve read half the night. 
I’d hate to count—almost as many as you 
have here I imagine. 

Mr. Kennepy: Are you doing any good? 
Have you found anything worth the 
trouble? 

Mr. Burke: Yes, I’ve found a remark- 
able, magnificent, astonishing poem. 

Mr. Kennepy: Good! And I’ve found 
a remarkable, magnificent, astonishing 
story. It’s called—now let me see—Yes, 
it’s called Ms. Found in a- Bottle. To 
tell the truth, Burke, it’s a crazy story. 
The language is strange and the imagery 
is gloomy—gloomy and wild. But what 
style—what imagination! Yes, it’s the 
story. It’s magnificent. 

Mr. Burke: I'll wager it’s no better 
than my poem. 

Mr. Kennepy: I'll wager it is! 

Mr. Kennepy: Shall we exchange and 
read? 

Mr. Kennepy: Yes. 

(A flutter of paper being handed, A 
minute of silence.) 

Mr. Kennepy anp Mr. Burke (To- 
gether): Why— 

Mr. Burke: Good lord! 

Mr. Kennepy: I'll be burned! They’re 
both by the same man. A new name, too, 
one that has never been seen in the lit- 
erary world before—Edgar Allan Poe. 
Who the deuce is he, Burke? Where does 
he come from? 

Mr. Burxe: He lives in Baltimore. 
Here’s his address in the corner of the 
page. We are to address him in care of a 
Mrs. Clemm—Yes, Baltimore, Mr. Ken- 
nedy. 

Mr. Kennepy: Address him! By heav- 
en, I'll address him! He’s a find. I'll be 
willing to wager you a good blooded horse 
that he’ll stand in the American Hall of 
Fame some day. This gloomy, magnifi- 
cent, amazing writing. ... 

Announcer: Let us return to Mrs, 
Clemm’s sitting-room. Two weeks have 
passed since we first saw the young Edgar 
Allan Poe there. This afternoon—a sunny 
Saturday—he has been on another of his 
desolate, glooming walks. He is just re- 
turning. Virginia, too, has been away and 
has not yet come home. Mrs. Clemm is 
sitting by the window as usual, mending 
a tear in the lining of Edgar’s only. coat. 


She looks up, relieved, when the young 
poet comes in. : 

Por: Always doing things for me, 
Mother. There’s my coat, and there’s 
your poor tired hand mending it— 

Mrs. Crem: I love to mend your coat, 
my dear. I only wish I had enough 
money to buy you another. I’m afraid 
this one shan’t last much longer. The 
seams are going fast. 

Por: Then I shan’t be able to even look 
for work any more—Oh, well, I shan’t 
worry about the seams until they’re really 








When the first Scholastic radio plays 
were published in the March 3 and May 5, 
1934, issues the suggestion was made that 
high school students experiment with the 
new drama medium .of broadcasting. The 
two previously published plays, as well as 
other scripts provided to high school 
groups by Scholastic, were broadcast from 
KDKA in Pittsburgh with all high school 
casts and are now being broadcast from 
the radio stations of the Universities of 
Wisconsin, Washington and Oklahoma. 

Even when it is impossible to make 
arrangements for actual broadcasting, these 
radio scripts may be useful to students 
and teachers for school and classroom 
entertainments. Several teachers respon- 
sible for planning assembly programs have 
used the plays. 

The editors continue to publish radio 
plays in the hope that they will serve a 
threefold purpose: (1) that they will be 
helpful to the drama teacher; (2) that, 
dealing as they do with the lives of classic 
literary figures, they will stimulate student 
interest in the works of the subjects, and 
(3) that they may induce those pioneering 
teachers of composition who are always 
casting about for new forms of expression 
to attempt class projects in the field of 
radio script writing. 

Any high school may form a chapter 
of the Scholastic Radio Guild. The “mem- 
bership fee” is simply a credit announce- 
ment to Scholastic, the National High 
School Weekly, at any time these playlets 
are produced. Additional scripts in mim- 
eographed form will be furnished free to 
high schools planning actual broadcasts. 








gone. Where’s Virginia, where’s Sis? 

Mrs. Cremm: I’m sure I don’t know. 
She took herself off about half an hour 
ago, and she took all the pennies she owns 
with her. She wanted to buy something, 
but wouldn’t tell me what. 

Poe: I wish she’d come home. I feel un- 
easy when she isn’t here. She’s such a 
quiet little thing, playing with her puppy 
or sitting at the harp. And yet, when 
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she’s gone, it’s as if the spirit had gone 
out of the house— 

Mrs. Cremm (Laughing): She says the 
same sort of thing about you. She’s un- 
easy when you go on your walks. 

Poe: Then we must go together. 

(Sound of a door opening.) 

Mrs. Ciemm: There you are, Sweetheart. 
We missed you—Edgar and I. 

Por: What did you buy, Sis? A yard 


* of cloth of gold? Some Arabian perfume? 


An Indian galley, full rigged, with sails? 

Vinernta: Oh, no. Nothing like that. I 
bought a little piece of paper, and I have 
two pennies left—we can buy the galley 
with that, can’t we. 

Mrs. Ciemm: You look very happy, Vir- 
ginia. What have you been up to? 

Vircinta: I’ve been up to buying the 
Saturday Visitor. 

Por: Oh! I didn’t want to see it. I 
didn’t want to hear the name of it. Why 
did you have to bring my abysmal failure 
into the house, dear? Why do I have to 
see another man’s name sail up to fame 
like a rocket when I—I stay so hope- 
lessly on the ground— 

Vireinia: But Edgar— 

Por: I knew nothing would come of it. 
I knew, but a man can’t help harboring a 
little bit of hope, a kind of flame inside, 
and when that flame goes out, then the 
whole man dies a little death, a kind of 
living death—and I— 

Vincinia: Please make him stop, 
Mother. Make him listen to me. Please, 
Eddie, listen just for a little minute, and 
take your hands down from your eyes, 
because I have something to tell to you. 
I bought it with my own pennies, and I 
want to tell it to you. You see, you’ve 
won that contest, dear. 

Por: I— 

Vircinia: Yes. 

Mrs. Ctemm: Why, my dear Son— 

Poe: Please, you mustn’t tease me, you 
mustn’t deceive me. If I’ve lost, why then 
I’ve lost— 

Vireinta: Will you believe in print? 
Look here. Please look, Eddie, here’s your 
name, spell it out for yourself—Edgar 
Allan Poe. 

Mrs. Ciemm: So it is, so it is. 

Por: I scarcely know what to say. I 
can scarcely say anything. I’ve been so 
convinced that nothing would come of it. 

Vircinia: And now, dear Eddie, dear 
brother, you will have to be happy. Be- 
cause your own name is going up like a 
sky-rocket, all silyer, against the night. 
And you can have a new coat with the 
money for the prize, and you won’t have 
to walk the streets looking for work any 
more. 

Por: Is it true? 

Mrs. Cremm: It looks very true to me, 
Son. Sit down, you’re much too excited. 
Virginia, play us a happy tune. 

(Gay music on the harp. If a harp is not 
available, music played lightly on 
a piano will suffice.) 

Announcer: The publication of Poe’s 
prize story in the Saturday Visitor 
started him on his road to fame. The 
good lady, Mrs. Clemm, who had shel- 
tered him in his bad years, went on giving 
him her motherly care until his last day. 
Her daughter, the little Virginia, became 
his bride. Virginia’s prophecy and Mr. 
Kennedy’s wager both came true. The 
name of Edgar Allan Poe,. with all its 
fanciful gloom, is on everyone’s lips, al- 
though one hundred years have passed 
since the day when Mr. Kennedy chose 
his manuscript. His bust stands in the 
American Hall of Fame, and his stories 
continue to bewitch, frighten, and delight 
generation after generation of readers in 
America and throughout the world. 


Copyrighted, 1935, by Scholastic Cor- 
poration. 
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YEHUDI MENUHIN 
An American Boy 


O matter how many years 

from now I still hear Ye- 

hudi Menuhin in the concert 

halls, I shall always regard 
him personally in the light of the 
young boy as I first knew him—per- 
sonally, mind you, for his music was 
always astonishingly mature. 

We had been invited to afternoon 

tea. The affair was remarkable only 
for the assortment of persons there. 
Yehudi sat on a divan with his accom- 
panist, a right witty fel- 
low, and they whispered 
and giggled. Yehudi was 
then eleven or twelve. 
They giggled and now and 
then grew momentarily se- 
rious and polite as each 
ogling guest was presented 
to the wonder child. Each 
newcomer asked some silly 
question in his embarrass- 
ment; Yehudi answered 
quietly. He wanted 
everyone to use his match- 
box. And so I took the 
matchbox and it had a 
trick spring which sud- 
denly went off in the palm 
of my hand, I a little 
shocked for fear of burn. 
Yehudi giggled some more ; 
he was so happy that I 
had cordially “bit” and 
been “stung.” 

Although we were fre- 
quently interrupted in our 
chat that afternoon, which 
was quite right, too, for 
Yehudi had to say his 
“How d-ye do!” to so 
many important persons, 
we struck up a pleasant 
comradeship, and next day 
while we were motoring i 
together and he was trying ~ 
to recall whom he had met 
at the party the previous 
afternoon, with an impish 
glance he counted on his fingers— 
“There was Mr. L., and Mr. L., and 
Mr. L.,” reciting my name at a pace 
to indicate that all others had passed 
by and were forgotten and that he 
sort of remembered me. 

During that tea, a professor, who 
took himself a little too seriously, ap- 
proached with much dignity and 
asked Yehudi, “Who taught you your 
Bach?” _ 

“TI did it with Busch in Berlin.” 

“And that is the way Busch wants 


By J. Fred Lissfelt 


Music lovers of Europe and America 
have for years marveled at the genius of 
the boy violinist, Yehudi Menuhin, who, 
before the age of ten was playing 
Beethoven with a maturity that astonished 
critics. Last month was his eighteenth 
birthday. At present he is making an 
American concert tour with a repertoire 
that includes over 50 violin concertos. He 
began violin lessons at the age of four and 
for the last eight years has been appear- 
ing as soloist with the leading symphony 
orchestras of America and Europe. Re- 
cently his sister Hephzibah’s debut as a 
pianist won almost equal critical acclaim. 


Yehudi and Hephzibah off for a bicycle 
ride after making the Mozart Sonata re- 
cording which won the Candide Prize 


it, eh?” questioned the professor. 

“No, that is the way Bach wanted 
a . 
That answer merely indicates the 
sure instinct which leads the boy to 
the truest interpretations. His pres- 
ent teacher Enesco afterwards con- 
firmed the idea for me when he told 
how they simply play and play works 
with which the boy is unacquainted as 
yet, trying this phrasing and listening 


for this and the other nuance in tone 
until Yehudi himself says, “I like 
that, I think we are right now.” 
Enesco says that Yehudi always finds 
the truth for himself, the great Rou- 
manian master merely leads him. 

Yehudi’s life could be a series of 
concerts and parties were it not for 
the wisdom and guidance of his bril- 
liant father. I remember him telling 
me that, after social events where Ye- 
hudi listens to the palaver of fine 

ladies and the flattery of 
the mob, they always read 
something profound for an 
hour or so to clear their 
minds, in this case it was a 
history of medieval art 
which they also freely dis- 
cussed. 

At home there is a tutor 
but during concert tours 
Father Menuhin is the 
teacher, and at twelve Ye- 
hudi was already doing a 
program of regular aca- 
demic learning, including 
French and German, a lit- 
tle later Italian. That 
sounds like a strenuous 
schedule for a boy, but the 
secret of its success is that 
Yehudi has learned to 
waste no time. He learned 
early to drive an automo- 
bile, to enjoy a thrilling 
movie, and to indulge often 
enough in a favorite straw- 
berry ice cream soda. 

At fifteen Yehudi had 
returned to us after play- 
ing triumphantly in all the 
musical capitals of Europe. 
He had played the anni- 
versary program in the 
Gewandhaus in Leipzig, 
an outstanding honor. 

““‘Do you know who 
played that concert fifty 
years ago?” I asked. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Why, Clara Schumann, 
Schumann’s wife!” 

Yehudi grinned with utmost childish 
satisfaction and asked, “Did you like 
her playing that day?” 

His triumphs brought him friends 
from among the greatest intellects of 
the day and not from musicians alone. 
Kreisler, before seeing him, had 
heard him in another room and could 
not believe that a boy was playing. 
Enesco became his friend and _ still 
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speculates on how such talent could 
be so profound and complete in a boy 
so young. Edward Elgar considered 
it a favor to have this boy revive his 
great violin concerto and to record it 
for the gramaphone under his own di- 
rection. Toscanini consults with him 
—he does not command Yehudi. 

To his summer home come Emil 
Ludwig, the historian; Bruno Walter, 
the orchestral director; Horowitz, the 
peer among pianists; Piatigorsky, the 
_ world’s most eminent cellist. There 
is chamber music and, for Yehudi, a 
daily rehearsal of great works, not 
merely the practicing of his coming 
programs. His technique is now as- 
sured and he plays for the joy of the 
music alone. His repertory is so vast 
that he never needs repeat any work 
in the great cities where he plays sev- 
eral times a season. 

And then these artists, with Ye- 
hudi and his sisters and young friends, 
sometimes boy chums from Califor- 
nia, take staff and knapsack and climb 
mountains ; they swim, too, they romp, 
and by automobile or bicycle spend 
hours in the mountain air to refresh 
spirits dulled somewhat by the rush 
of concert life. 

While sojourning a year ago on the 
Italian Riviera Yehudi and his sisters 
had their heads shaved, to the horror 
of Yehudi’s manager. They looked 
more impish than ever. As in other 
families the stern hand of Father 
Menuhin is occasionally essential to 
the peace of the family. When the 
family is together there is a charming 
custom among the Menuhins of saving 
all letters to be read at the evening 
dinner table. Here the mother and 
sisters make the acquaintance of the 
many friends encountered all over 
the world while Yehudi and the father 
are on tour. There is discussion of 
world news, for in his early concert 
years Yehudi never read newspapers, 
and under this gentle censorship the 
children learn only the finest of the 
world’s activities. 

Yehudi has a beautiful sense of re- 
sponsibility to the world. He works 


Eminent men of let- 
ters and great artists 
enjoy the company of 
Yehudi Menuhin. 
Above he is seen with 
Emil Ludwig, noted 
German biographer, 
left, and Bruno 
Walter, symphony 
conductor, center. 
Below is a photograph 
of Yehudi with his 
sisters taken while the 
family was enjoying a 
vacation on the Italian 
Riviera. 


and plays liké a normal child under 
expert guidance like any other Ameri- 
can boy might under intelligent leader- 
ship. But beyond that daily routine 
he is thinking alone and feeling deeply 
for his fellow-man. 

Recently he and his sister Hepzi- 
bah recorded a Mozart Sonata, which 
record won the “Candide” prize for 
the best record made in France dur- 
ing the year. The prize carried 
10,000 francs as additional honor, 
and the children immediately donated 
the money to the cause of needy musi- 
cians of France. Yehudi donates to 
American relief for musicians, and his 
latest -stroke of generosity came 
when, just before sailing for France, 
he hurried across the continent to 
San Francisco, his American home, 
and played a pregram of three con- 
certi with the San Francisco Orches- 
tra, a benefit performance for the 
men of the orchestra. The result was 
a record audience, record applause, 
record receipts, and record playing. 

We may hopefully look forward to 
Yehudi’s coming years and feel as- 
sured that here is an American boy 
who upholds the Virgilian advice— 
Mens sana in corpore sano. 
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LITERARY LEADS 


NOTHING PONDERED 


In an article in the Saturday Review of 
Literature called “Information Please,” 
Katherine Fullerton Gerould asks for a 
plebiscite of magazine readers to deal 
with the sad question of where a young 
essayist can lay his head. The War, she 
says, made our magazines homes of jour- 
nalism—of facts, figures, dope on hogs in 
Kansas, on the Manchukuan situation, 
on propaganda and counter-propaganda. 
Gone the essays of literary merit, gone the 
days when periodicals were the “labora- 
tories and nurseries of decent prose.” Do 
magazine readers, she asks, really enjoy 
this business of facts about Hitler and 
hogs; of “everything stated, nothing pon- 
dered?” 


AMERICANA 


“Sno’d & blow’d very hard the wind at 
north all the day. In the last lake the 
sea ran so high we were obliged to on 
shore several times to bail out battoe 
which was with much difficulty kept above 
the water,” wrote Benedict Arnold in a 
diary account of the tragic march through 
the wilderness to Quebec during the early 
part of the Revolutionary War. The docu- 
ment has just come to light in an auction 
of old Americana in New York. It throws 
new light on the Revolutionary scene, as 
well as on Benedict Arnold himself and 
his part in the war. 


MEXICO 


How about Mexico? Traveling doesn’t 
necessarily always mean crossing seas. 
There’s a new and enthusiastic book— 
Bright Mexico, by Larry Barretto (Farrar 
and Rinehart), full of things like flowers 
(he bought a pink banana stem stuck full 
of dozens of gardenias for a nickel) and 
canals and patios and maguey plantations 
and lotteries and Orozcos and Riveras, 
that will make you want to go there. 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


When Guthrie McClintic’s production of 
Romeo and Juliet opened on Broadway 
with Katherine Cornell in the important 
half of the title role, critics ran out of 
adjectives. “Lovely!” they cried. “Mag- 
nificent! Beautiful! Exquisite! Marvel- 
ous!” And when they had said these 
words over and over again, they finally 
capped it all by writing “Here’s the Juliet 
Shakespeare wrote!” After that they went 
back to the adjectives which by then 
seemed more inadequate than ever. It’s 
Katherine Cornell, of course, who is lovely 
and marvelous and exquisite, but in saying 
it about her they also meant the play. 
For one of the most remarkable things 
about this production is that instead of 
building up everything around its star, 
Guthrie McClintic (who is incidentally 
her husband) has given us what’s practi- 
cally a no-star or an all-star performance, 
making the play the thing instead. Edith 
Evans .as the nurse (to our mind she 
acted rings around the rest); Brian 
Aherne as Mercutio (what leaping and 
bounding and what a satisfactory duel 
and death, crying out a curse on both 
their houses); Basil Rathbone as Romeo— 
even Cornell in her part—are all engrossed 
in giving us the perfect play, not a drama 
fashioned about a popular actress. And 


more than ever, after seeing. this per- g 


formance, we wondered why Shakespeare 
made Juliet, not quite 14. No one of 
the great Juliets has ever been 14 to her 
audience. Not that it matters a particle, 
really. ’ 
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Rich in Synonyms 


ERHAPS you remember from 
the reading of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Ivanhoe the talk be- 
tween Gurth and Wamba over 

the use of French words by their 

masters. Gurth, you will recall, was 

a swineherd; and he remarked that 

when his swine were butchered and 

cooked for the table, they became 
pork. Likewise, the animal known as 

a sheep in the pasture became mutton 

when it was ready to be served the 

lord and his guests; and cow or ox 
became beef. Now, swine, sheep, and 
cow are Saxon words; that is, they be- 
leng to the language spoken by the 
people of England who were van- 
quished by the Norman-French. It is 
only natural that the conquerors, the 

Normans, who spoke French, should 

give their names to familiar objects. 

And so, when the servant brought in 

roast swine, the master called it pork, 

the word with which he was familiar. 

Gradually the Saxons learned the 

Norman words and the Normans 

learned the Saxon words; hence the 

language was enriched. There came 

a time, then, when most of the com- 

moner objects had two or more names. 

The Saxon said hut, the Norman 

called it cottage. For a Norman, a 

hawk had a beak; to a Saxon it had a 

bill. A Saxon clothed himself when 

he awoke in the morning, and the 

Norman dressed. When he welcomed 

the stranger to his hall, the Norman 

gave him a cordial greeting; the Saxon 
was every bit as hospitable in giving 

a hearty salutation. 

Soon, however, these words which 
were identical synonyms in the begin- 
ning began to take on shades of mean- 
ing. Even today we are conscious of 








Pecuniary 


In the nomadic period of Indo-European 
civilization, before money in precious 
metal or other compact symbols was 
thought of, a man’s wealth was reckoned 
in flocks and herds. Latin pecus means 
“cattle,” and the derivative pecunia meant, 
originally, “property in cattle.” As civi- 
lization advanced and wealth was repre- 
sented by many things other than cattle, 
the old word was kept for the broader 
meaning. When money was invented and 
adopted as a measurement of wealth, the 
word pecunia took on the new meaning 
“money.” Derived from this was the adjec- 
tive pecuniarius, “relating to or consisting 
of money,” from which we made English 
pecuniary. (From Picturesque Word Ori- 
gins, courtesy G. and C. Merriam Co.) 


By Jennings Hammer 


a slight variation in meaning between 
hide and conceal, between inner and 
interior, or between deed and action. 
And nobody in trouble would call 
“Aid, Aid!” when he meant “Help, 
Help!” In these days when we in- 
troduce a new word we do so because 
we have a special need for it. We 
see, then, the French atelier replacing 
in some instances the older French 
borrowing salon, but scarcely its twin 
saloon; at least not yet. We say that 
wood or paint is “cherry red” when 
we have a good word ftom the same 
root, cerise. At the liquor store it is 
possible to buy liqueurs, both French 
words borrowed at different times. 
We talk about a suit of clothes but 
about a suite of rooms or of furniture, 
The same variation in meaning is 
shown in chief, a word we have had a 
long time, and a more recent importa- 
tion chef (chef de cuisine: chief of 
the kitchen). And so we see that al- 
though many of the words taken from 
the French into English are. still 
synonyms for English equivalents, 
many of them have so shifted in mean- 
ing that they are as apparently unre- 
lated as gentle and jaunty, two words 
which should mean approximately the 





































same thing since they grow from the 
same stem. 

There are, of course, many words 
which have come directly from the 
Latin without the medium of French. 
Perhaps we should in considering this 
whole matter of synonyms accept the 
word of a very excellent teacher of 
composition who says that there is no 
such thing as a pure synonym: that 
however close words may be related 
in meaning according to the diction- 
ary, there always is some slight dif- 
ference in meaning. We may not be 
able to explain this slight difference, 
but it is there and we feel it when we 
write or talk. For example, there is 
a variation more strongly felt than 
seen between: “I ascended to the 
dormitory and illuminated the place” 
and “I went up to the bedroom and 
turned on the light.” The Latin 
words in the first illustration seem a 
trifle formal; whereas the native En- 
glish words went up, bedroom, and 
turned are very natural for us. 

James Russell Lowell in his Biglow 
Papers, has, perhaps, some of the best 
illustrations of the difference between 
native words and Latin borrowings in 
English. Using the native words, wesay, 
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“The man fell.” The same thing expressed 
in Latin loan-words, would be, “The mas- 
culine individual was precipitated.” Or 
to say “he died” very formally, we have: 
“He deceased, his spirited quitted its habi- 
tation.” And best of all is the inscrip- 
tion on Pitt’s memorial in London which 
reads, “He died poor.” It is told that a 
minor official thought that phrase too 
humble and simple and wanted to substi- 
tute for it: “He expired in circumstances 
of extreme indigence.” 


Almost without exception, the Latin 
words are more formal and less natural 
than the English counterparts. Youthful 
means something very definite to us that 
juvenile can never mean. The same might 
be said of heavenly against celestial; 
fatherly, paternal; earthly, terrestrial; 
bloody, sanguinary; birthday, natal day; 
and only a member of the profession it- 
self would ever speak of the eyeball as 
the ocular spheroid or of the olfactory 
sense instead of the sense of smell. Manly 
and masculine mean rather different 
things. to most users of the English lan- 
guage; yet they should be exact synonyms. 
We have colored them with connotations 
just as we have colored such pairs of 
words as liberty and freedom, womanly 
and feminine, portion and share, legible 
and readable, and digit and toe. On the 
other hand, we would never say a before- 
room when we meant an anteroom, nor 
in church would we speak of the three- 
ness in referring to the trinity, and coun- 
try has just about replaced land in the 
meaning “native state.” 

There is a really scientific (if anything 
so universal as language can be scientific) 
explanation for many of our synonyms. 
Consider the words fraternal and 
brotherly. The first is a Latin word, the 
latter is native English. But the two 
words are cognates; that is, they have 
come from the same stem. One of them, 
brotherly, came to England with the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders; the other, fra- 
ternal, was borrowed directly from the 
Latin many years after the invasion. The 
scientific reason mentioned above can ex- 
plain why the word is spelled with an f 
and a ¢ in one language and with a b and 
th in English. Latin and its derivatives 
(Spanish, French, Italian) and Germanic 
derivatives (English, Dutch, Scandinavian, 
German) both sprang from a common 
language, Indo-European, a _ language 
which ne longer is spoken. 

Very carly in history the Indo-European 
family split up. Part of it became what 
we call the Germanic or Teutonic races 
and another part became the Latin or 
Italic races. Naturally variations in the 
language appeared, until today we do not 
ordinarily think of Italian and Nor- 
wegian as being the same tongue or even 
very closely related tongues. A little 
over a hundred years ago there was a 
great interest in language study which 
helped to show that English was not only 
influenced and related to languages*of the 
continent but also was part of them: in 
fact the same, with some variation. Many 
of these variations were explained by 
Jacob Grimm, who in 1822 stated the law 
of.the consonant shift (the name given to 
the phenomenon by which f and ¢ in fra- 
ternal turn up as b and th in brotherly). 

(Concluded on page 28) 








Edna St. Vincent Millay 


DNA MILLAY’S latest book, 
Wine From These Grapes, is 
for sale at railway stations; 
what could signalize more strik- 
ingly the popularity of her poetry? 
At the same time her work is enthu- 
siastically applauded by literary jour- 
nals, This rare combination has be- 
come increasingly familiar to Miss 
Millay ever since the publication of 
her first book, Renascence, in 1918. 
Miss Millay’s early work, except 
for the famous mystical poem, Rena- 
scence, and several splendid sonnets, 
usually recorded small moods of self: 
wistfulness, poignancy. Sometimes 
she bragged delightfully of her fol- 
lies; sometimes she was a creature too 
sensitive to bear the beauty of the 
world. In her later poems, her self 
has become less important to her than 
“life looking out from the eyes of a 
doe.” That is, she-has become in- 
terested in life, love and death as they 
are experienced in the world apart 
from her own self. Simultaneously, 
as shown in Fatal Interview, 1931, 
her personal self has become en- 
riched and mature, needing a more 
formal manner than the easy tone of 
many of her early poems. In the fol- 
lowing stanzas the poet’s mood looks 
for itself in the human beings of ten 
thousand years from now. 


If Still Your Orchards Bear 


Brother, that breathe the Augnst air 
Ten thousand years from now, 

And smell—if still your orchards bear 
Tart apples on the bough— 
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The early windfall under the tree, 
And see the red fruit shine, 

I cannot think your thoughts will be 
Much different from mine. 


Should at that moment the full moon 
Step forth upon the hill, 

And memories ‘hard to bear at noon, 
By moonlight harder still, 


Form in the shadows of the trees— 
Things that you could not spare 
And live, or so you thought, yet these 

All gone, and you still there, 


A man no longer what he was, 
Nor yet the thing he’d planned, 

The chilly apple from the grass 
Warmed by your living hand— 


I think you will have need of tears; 
I think they will not flow; 

Supposing in ten thousand years 
Men ache, as they do now. 


The poet’s recent impressive sonnet 
sequence, Epitaph for the Race of 
Man, may be understood as a proph- 
ecy. In the sequence, Mankind, 
conqueror of hostile natural environ- 
ments, fails to triumph over his own 
spiritual weaknesses; he therefore de- 
stroys himself at last, Man slaying his 
own kind in Greed; “‘You shall achieve 
destruction where you stand, In in- 
timate conflict at your brother's 
hand.” The quoted sonnet has a 
rather homely and familiar atmos- 
phere and is in profound contrast 
with the later sonnets on the final 
destruction. 


XII 


Now forth to meadow as the farmer goes 


With shining buckets to the milking- 
ground, 

He meets the -black ant hurrying from 
his mound 

To milk the aphis pastured on the rose; 

But no good-morrow, as you might 
suppose, 

No nod of greeting, no perfunctory 
sound 


Passes between them; no occasion’s found 
For gossip as to how the fodder grows. 

In chilly autumn on the hardening road 
They meet again, driving their flocks to 


stall, 

Two herdsmen, each with winter for a 
goad; 

They meet and pass, and never a word 
at all 


Gives one to t’other. On the quaint abode 
Of each, the evening and the first snow 
fall. 


Miss Millay has red-gold hair and 
lovely, expressive features. Born in 
Rockland, Maine, 1892, and a gradu- 
ate of Vassar, she lived in Greenwich 
Village during its most exciting era. 
The fame she won at nineteen has 
been strengthened by a series of artis- 
tic poems, plays and even words for 
an opera, The King’s Henchmen, 


1927. DOROTHY EMERSON 


The poems above are reprinted by permission 
from ine. — These Grapes published by 
Harper and” Brothers, copyright, 1934, by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. 
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OR many years young men and 
.women in considerable numbers 
have talked over with me their 
occupational hopes and fears, 
chiefly the latter. Some had chosen 
the law, or medicine, or teaching, and 
were rather certain of their choice. 
Others, however, had grave doubts as 
to their selection of a job and were 
seeking new and less crowded avenues 
of opportunity in this day of insecur- 
ity and changes, while many who had 
been out of college a year or two kept 
coming back for advice about new oc- 
cupations. All were attempting. to 
gaze into a future social order, revolu- 
tionary and chaotic in character, from 
which many of the ancient job selec- 
tion signposts have long since disap- 
peared. Medicine is restricted more 
and more to a few of the most bril- 
liant. Law is overcrowded and 
brutally competitive. Opportunities 
in teaching and graduate work are not 




































































































so numerous. Bond selling is way 
below its alluring setting of ’29, 
while the gloom of Wall Street could 
be cut with a knife. New occupations 
are necessary to pick up the thou- 
sands of capable young men and 
women seeking opportunities for their 
talents. Right here is the reason for 
the theme of this article. Have you 
thought of government service as one 
of the newer opportunities? 

A few of the students who came to 
me for advice were thinking, with 
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Shall I Enter the Government Service? 
By Rufus Daniel Smith, Pb. D. 
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many misgivings, of government ser- 
vice in terms of a career. They could 
visualize this service as a temporary 
job, a filling-in, but not as a life-long 
opportunity. The civil service to 
most of them still appeared as a grave- 
yard of youthful hopes and ambitions, 
routine in character, small in pay, 
without incentives for advancement, 
where the plums go to the political 
hangers-on—a career unattractive to 
the more brilliant student. The gov- 
ernment still smacks of policemen, 
firemen, street cleaners, clerks; these 
occupations do not appeal to the boy 
or girl with a fine record in high 
school or college. Generally speaking, 
government service has been out of 
their horizon, possibly useful for tem- 
porary purposes in these days of un- 
employment, but hardly worthwhile 
for the long pull. But before we de- 
cide against government service, let 
us talk over the matter. 











At the very beginning of our dis- 
cussion, we must make a distinction 
between politics and the government 
service. I am not speaking of the 
politician, of the man who depends 
upon votes, of those who fill elective 
positions. This is a game of its own 
that calls for special talents. I am 
talking to you of that vast, growing 
multitude of civil servants who 
through examination or appointment 
enter the field of the permanent gov- 
ernment service. “Shall I enter?’ is 
the question you may wish to answer 
in your search of an occupation. Up 
to a few years ago, we grant, it was 
not exceedingly attractive, but has the 
picture changed recently? Let us see 
in what directions this change has 
taken place. 


Government Is Expanding 


In the first place, government ser- 
vice is undergoing a great expansion, 
no small part of which has already 
taken place. Great projects like the 
T.V.A. will divert many workers from 
the private to the public utility field; 
social insurance, old age, unemploy- 
ment, sickness, accident—all these 
will undoubtedly employ as many 
workers in the government field as in 
the private. The N.R.A. or other 
forms of government control of busi- 





Above—Post office attaches inspecting one 
of the new fireproof airmail pouches 
adopted by the Government to eliminate 
loss through fire of mail matter. Below— 
A. T. Pienkowsky, of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, is shown with the most sensitive scale 
in the world, so delicate that the moisture 
of one’s finger will throw the balance out. 








ness will make necessary a gréat“€x- 


pansion of personnel in terms of 
skilled technical leadership. Similar 
growth is taking place in municipal 
and state government. At the age of 
twenty-one you should ask of your 
proposed occupation, “Do you offer an 
expanding market and opportunity?” 
The answer is undoubtedly an em- 
pliatic yes in the case of government 
service. 

In the second place, is it a field 
where brains and service will reap a 
reasonable reward? “Where will I be 
at the age of sixty?” is a most proper 
question to ask at the age of twenty- 
one. You may feel, and quite rightly 
so, that the plums, the higher posi- 
tions, will go to political appointees of 
no merit. This has been true of the 
past, is true to a very considerable 
extent of the present, but cannot, in 
my opinion, continue to be so much 
longer if democratic government is to 
survive. This system of spoils will 
have to change if efficient government 
is to become possible, if government 
is not to drive the American nation 
into moral and financial bankruptcy. 
The permanent service can be neither 
Democratic nor Republican if demo- 
cratic government is to perform the 
gigantic tasks now being put upon 
its shoulders. Administration is the 
weak link in American government. 
Unless it is strengthened, this link 
will grow steadily weaker until the 
great schemes of well-intentioned men 
in Washington will end in a morass 
of mediocrity, corruption, confusion, 
waste, and extravagance. The admin- 
istration of relief cannot be left to 
politically appointed or untrained 
agents. Thousands have been added 
to the payroll to strengthen a party, 
but partisan control of administrative 
jobs must cease if government is to 
function properly. I am firmly of 
the opinion that the very size of the 
government machine, the complexity 
of its problems, the technical charac- 
ter of its newer enterprises will make 
absolutely necessary in a very short 
time a civil service thoroughly trained, 
an opportunity with conditions of pro- 
motion and pay made attractive to 
young men and women of ability and 
ideals. 


England Sets the Pace 


England, where administration is 
much better handled and on a higher 
plane, learned this lesson some years 


ago. In that country the permanent 
service is divorced completely from 
partisan control, the spoils system. In 
a service employing hundreds of thou- 
sands less than one hundred jobs are 
vacated by a change in government, 
and civil servants in turn are not to 
engage in politics, since they, like 
judges, are set apart to render a non- 
partisan service to England. This 


“service is highly attractive; it selects 


annually the cream of the graduates 
of the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh. It is a career just 
as honorable as that of law, of medi- 
cine, of the ministry. It draws into 
it the best, it is a “career”; it is a non- 
partisan “brain trust.” America has 
a long road to go to reach the high 
level of the English permanent ser- 
vice; in some directions it is slipping 
back, especially in Washington, but in 
others this country is moving ahead. 
It is-rather difficult to eradicate the 
equalitarian idea, still current in many 
parts of the United States, that any 
citizen, notwithstanding his training 
and ability, is capable of discharging 
efficiently the duties of public office. 
The electorate unfortunately does not 
expect an official to possess any par- 
ticular qualifications or to have any 
specialized training. America did not 
have a professional police force until 
the middle of the past century; gov- 
ernment engineers, Washington and 
Lincoln, were not trained surveyors; 
lawyers had a meagre training, the 
modern law school being a very recent 
development. Up to a few years ago 
the civil service put a premium on 
mediocrity. A real budget system in 
American government was unknown; 
it took the World War to teach us 
this necessity. We still have the ex- 
ample of a Cabinet officer telling the 
world that the postal department has 
a surplus while the government bud- 
get actually reports a deficit. Amer- 
ica has a long road to travel but I am 
talking to young men and women of 
twenty-one. 


Where to Get Training 


The country is now rapidly chang- 
ing its civil service traditions. The 
stage coach must go. Private bureaus 
of municipal research show plainly 
the waste and ineffectiveness due to 
faulty administration and poor per- 
sonnel, The city of Los Angeles has 
placed its financial policy in the hands 
of young college men trained as finan- 
cial technicians. The change has been 
gradual but is now coming rapidly. 
Doctors of Public Health, bacteriolo- 
gists, city planning, government hous- 
ing, all demand a science and an art 
of American government. Opportu- 
nities are doubling fast and so are the 
opportunities for training. Harvard 
offers a curriculum in city planning. 
Yale gives a degree in public health; 
Princeton has a school of international 
affairs and diplomacy. Chicago and 
New York University offer under- 
graduate and graduate courses in 
public administration. Syracuse has 
a School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs; Columbia has a National In- 
stitute of Public Administration. 
Graduate study is offered at Stanford, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Chicago, and 


Southern California. At the Univer- 
sity of Chicago a group of institutions 
such as the City Managers Associa- 
tion, the American Legislative Asso- 
ciation, the American Municipal As- 
sociation, the Government Research 
Association, et cetera, have been 
brought together for training purposes. 
The newspapers recently contained a 
suggestion for the establishment of a 
national training school for public 
servants with the statement that a 
beginning may be found in the N.R.A. 
training school for executives. (See 
page 18.) Dr. Frederick C. Mills, 
President of the American Statistical 
Association, recently said that to con- 
tinue the spoils system longer is a 
form of political suicide. 

Opportunities are increasing. Train- 
ing is multiplying. A competent 
technical profession service is coming, 
must come. Without it American gov- 
ernment cannot carry on. Circum- 
stances make it inevitable. 

If you wish to be convinced of its 
necessity, if you still retain a certain 
skepticism of the value of a high-grade 
permanent service, read Lincoln Stef- 
fens’ autobiography, especially that 
chapter which concerns itself with the 
city of Cincinnati. Then write the 
City Manager of that Ohio metropolis 
for his latest report which shows 
clearly how partisan politics have 
been eliminated, tenure assured, and 
municipal progress maintained until 
Cincinnati is one of the best governed 
units in the United States. Look up 
the fine record of a new profession, 
the city managers of the United 
States, and compare that record with 
that part of American government 
carried on by politicians of the old 
school. 

If you intend to enter this field, 
study it as you would any other and 
prepare yourself thoroughly. Secure 
a good general high school education; 
do not specialize too early. Plan to 
go to a first class university, one of 
those offering sound instruction in 
public administration. Keep track of 
important municipal, state, and fed- 
eral civil service jobs so as to ac- 
quaint yourself with the type of 
opportunities offered. Keep in mind 
that the government service is expand- 
ing, that new opportunities are aris- 
ing, that you must keep yourself alert, 
ready to seize them as they present 
themselves. The great danger to a 
young person in a civil service job is 
its routine; its softness, its security. 
These are fatal to ambition. 

You are twenty-one; where will you 
be at sixty? Possibilities in the gov- 
ernment service should not be passed 
up by ambitious young men or women 
of ability. 

(See page 18 for the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission of Inquiry on 
Public Service Personnel.) 
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HROUGHOUT the greater 

part of the 18th century 

England and France were 

engaged in bitter though in- 
termittent warfare for colonial pos- 
sessions and colonial supremacy. 
They were neighbors and rivals in 
what is now the United States, in 
Canada, in the West Indies, in Africa 
and in India. Whether the war was 
fought openly on colonial soil, or 
whether European conflicts ranged the 
two countries in opposing camps, the 
chief issue was always the same: it 
was a struggle for naval and colonial 
leadership in the world (for the two 
were interdependent. ) 

Although it was not finally settled 
until the defeat of the French at 
Waterloo in 1815, the middle years of 
the 18th century had given England 
two great victories. In 1759 Wolfe 
had defeated the French forces at 
Quebec and two years earlier Robert 


Clive, of the British East India Com- 
pany, had won an amazing victory 
over the French at Plassey. 

The rivalry between France and 
England in India had really begun 
with the establishment of the British 
East India Company, in 1600, and of 
the French East India Company four 
years later. But at first the vast sub- 
continent of India was big and. new 
enough to satisfy the ambition of both 
without a clash arising. The British 
Company was. granted a charter by 
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CLIVE OF INDIA 
Empire Builder 


the crown, and although the Company 
paid large sums to the government, it 
really did what it liked with scarcely 
any public control being exercised 
over it. Its employees were neglected 
by the Company, and were paid 
wretchedly low salaries; they made 
up for this by private graft. Many 
large fortunes were made—the early 
history of the British in India is a 
story of cruelty, extortion, greed and 
oppression. The Company exploited 
the disputes which broke out among 
the native rulers of India to further 
its own ends and to acquire control 
of vast territories and wealth. 

The most outstanding and interest- 
ing figure in the early history of 
Britain’s conquest of India is un- 
doubtedly Robert Clive, who entered 
the service of the Company at the age 
of 18. He was the typical empire- 
builder of the early period of con- 
quest, energetic, patriotic and ruthless, 


Two scenes from 
the moving picture 
Clive of India, star- 
ring Ronald Col- 
man and Loretta 
Young. The two 
principals of the 
cast are shown to- 
gether in the bot- 
tom _ photograph, 
while at the top 
Ronald Colman in 
the réle of Clive is 
at the extreme 
right. 


bold enough to give battle on a thou- 
sand to one chance, unscrupulous 
enough to use deceit and to counte- 
nance forgery if they served his pur- 
poses. 

From the first he was subject to at- 
tacks of nervous depression, and an 
early attempt to commit suicide, made 
in the loneliness of his first few weeks 
in India, was only frustrated by a 
defect in the pistol. Civilian life soon 
bored him, and he joined the British 
Army in India. In the army his early 
career was marked by several dis- 
putes, and by a duel with a brother 
officer whom he accused of cheating at 
cards. 

Although at this time there was no 
open war being waged between France 
and England (from the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle in 1748 to the outbreak 
of the Seven Years War in 1754) the 
rivalry of the French and British in 
India was still continued in the mili- 
tary field. Wars and disputes between 
opposing Indian princes were utilized 
for this purpose, the French and En- 
glish always taking opposite sides. 
The French, under Dupleix, had their 
headquarters at Pondicherry, where 
they had enrolled a large army of 
sepoys (native soldiers). Dupleix 
had overthrown the ruler of the Car- 
natic (a large Indian province which 
included both Pondicherry and Ma- 
dras, used as headquarters by the 
British) and had put in his place a 
new ruler who was sympathetic to 
the French. 

Clive was 27 when he planned and 
executed the attack on Arcot, capital 
of the Carnatic. With no more than 500 
troops, 200 British and 300 sepoys, he 
marched on Arcot, found it ‘deserted, 








and held it against vastly superior 
forces, equipped with heavy artillery, 
until reinforcements arrived. Clive’s 
campaign continued successfully and 
soon the ruler who had ben protected 
by the French was replaced by one 
who owed his position to Clive and 


the British; Dupleix returned to 
France a defeated man. 

When Clive returned to England 
for the first time in 1753, his fame 
and the account of his personal 
bravery and hairbreadth escapes from 
death had preceded him, and he was 
given a hero’s welcome. The Court 
of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany presented him with a jewelled 
sword worth 500 guineas (a negligible 
trifle compared to the wealth which 
his sucvesses had assured them), but 
his extravagance and _ unsuccessful 
attempt to enter Parliament induced 
him to return to India. 

Shortly after his return occurred 
the famous incident of the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. Suraj-ud-Dowlah, ruler 
of Bengal, seized the English fort at 
Calcutta and imprisoned 146 English- 
men in a tiny room from which, the 
next morning, only 23 came out alive. 
Clive marched on Bengal from Ma- 
drid, defeated Suraj-ud-Dowlah and 
annexed Calcutta. This was during 
the period of the Seven Years War 
between France and England, and 
Clive went on to attack and capture 
a neighboring French depot. The 
French naturally supported Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah, while the English gave as- 
sistance to his rival, Mir Jafir. (It was 
from Mir Jafir that Clive received 
the large sums of money which formed 
the basis of the charge laid against 
him later in-England.) 

The issue was decided at the battle 
of Plassey. Clive commanded just 
over 3000 soldiers, 1000 Europeans 
and 2000 sepoys. Against him was 
arrayed an army consisting of 40,000 
infantry, 15,000 cavalry and a de- 
tachment of heavy artillery with more 
than 50 cannon. Clive’s victory at 
this battle amazed the world and de- 
lighted England, and the East India 
Company. The fighting went on for 
some years, ending with the successful 
siege of Pondicherry in 1761. 

The American counterpart of the 
Seven Years War was known as the 
French and Indian war, 1754-1763 
(in which George Washington fought 
on the side of the English). Though 
defeated here too, the French had 
their revenge twenty years later in 
giving support to the Americans in 
the War of Independence. The help 
that Lafayette brought from France 
was given, not in sympathy for the 
struggles and aspirations of the Amer- 
ican colonies, but because of hostility 
to England. It has been s 


incidentally, that if Clive had been 


sent to America instead of Burgoyne, 


to take command at Saratoga, the. re- 
sult of the Revolution might have 
been different. 

Meanwhile, Clive had again “re- 
turned to England, where the wel- 
come given him was even greater than 
the. earlier one. William Pitt, after- 
wards Earl of Chatham, called him a 
“heaven-born general,” and in 1762 
Clive was raised to the Irish peerage 
and sat in the House of Commons as 
member for Shrewsbury. (As an Irish 
peer he was eligible for a seat in the 
lower house.) He gave advice to the 
government and to the Court of Direc- 
tors of the Company on Indian affairs, 
and his prestige was so great that he 
carried his points even against power- 
ful opposition. Sulivan, Chairman of 
the Court of Directors, was compelled 
by Clive to resign; such actions nat- 
urally aroused a good deal of hostility 
and jealousy. 

In 1764 Clive again returned to 
India; there had been several disturb- 
ing reports of corruption and ineffi- 
ciency, of irregularities and trading 
losses. He returned to India as Gov- 
ernor of Bengal and set about reform- 
ing conditions there with the same 
brilliance, energy and decision that 
he had displayed on the field of battle. 

Realizing that low and irregular 
salaries were responsible for a good 
deal of the prevailing corruption, he 
put through reforms on this point . od 
prohibited trading by private mem- 
bers of the Company and the accept- 
ance of gifts—or bribes—from In- 
dians. His reforms in this period of 
his life in India were the first step 
in the right direction, although abuses 
continued to exist for many years. 
It was, indeed, not until 1858, after 
the British , had been thoroughly 
frightened by a widespread revolt in 
India, that the government took over 
full responsibility for India and put 
a stop to arbitrary oppression and 
private graft. 

The last years in India had serious- 
ly undermined Clive’s health and he 
returned to England in 1766 for the 
last time, a sick man and much poorer 
than when he had last set sail from 
England. There was no national wel- 
come to greet him this time. His 
enemies at home had been stirring up 
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feeling against him. His work in 
India, on this last occasion, had con- 
sisted not in brilliant military vic- 
tories, but in the more enduring though 
less spectacular acts of peace. And 
the public memory is short. Some of 
the very abuses which he had sup- 
pressed were attributed to him and 
made the subject of attacks on his 
honor and patriotism. Clive defended 
himself in the House of Commons and 
an enquiry was instituted which closed 
in 1778. It was during the course of 
this enquiry that Clive, when accused 
of receiving bribes, exclaimed: “Mr. 
Chairman, at this moment I stand as- 
tonished at my moderation!” There 
is certainly no doubt that Clive had 
enriched himself considerably, that he 
had at times won his point by deceit, 
that many of his public actions could 
not be accounted honorable. Never- 
theless he was less rapacious than 
many others and during his last years 
as Governor of Bengal he had scrupu- 
lously refrained from taking advan- 
tage of the possibilities open to him 
of acquiring enormous wealth. 

The Court of Enquiry, although it 
recognized and praised Clive’s great 
services to his country, censured him 
for accepting “gifts” from Indian 
rulers. The verdict aggravated Clive’s 
mental and physical sickness. He 
took to opium and in the following 
year, on the 22nd of November, com- 
mitted suicide. He was only 49 years 
old. 

Great men of action like Clive offer 
dramatic material for the historical 
novelist or playwright, as can be seen 
in the film just produced by United 
Artists entitled Clive Of India, with 
Ronald Colman in the name part. 
This film shows the romantic side of 
Clive’s life—his early attempt at sui- 
cide, his quarrels and duels, his dizzy 
rise to fame as soldier and strategist, 
his happy marriage, his triumphant 
returns to England. All this, of course, 
is interesting and true, but it is not 
the most important aspect of his work. 
What is enduring is Clive’s part in 
establishing British rule in India, his 
attempt to substitute order for arbi- 
trary action, his success in the cen- 
tury-long struggle for world control 
between England and France, and his 
unplanned contribution to the move- 
ment which we call imperialism, and 
which became not only the motive 
force of British policy in the 19th 
and 20th centuries, but of all other 
great powers in their relation to 
“backward peoples.” It is a move- 
ment which is still going on and its 
interweaving with the aspirations of 
native races for democratic home rule 
forms the scenario for much of our 
modern world history. These are some 
of the things that students should 
watch for when they see a historical 
photoplay. 
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How We Got That Way 
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The Second of Two Articles on the Perspective of History 
By Harry Elmer Barnes, Ph.D. 


N spite of his remarkable achieve- 

ments in material culture, mod- 

ern man falls far short of the 

ancient Greeks in his mastery 
over life itself. The skilled laborer 
of today has more personal comforts 
than Pericles, but few even of the 
richest of contemporary citizens have 
learned how to live. 

When it comes to life ideals and 
the ability to apply them, the Attic 
and Hellenistic Greeks had a great 
deal to teach contemporary society. 
Since the days of John Calvin, the 
Puritans, and the rise of modern capi- 
talism and mechanical industry, there 
has been a tendency to deify work 
and riches, to measure success by 
money standards. Work has been 
held to be a yirtue in itself for the 
masses, and pecuniary wealth the best 
test of an efficient life. Riches are 
sought, in the spirit of competi- 
tion, to a point where they cease 
to be of any practical significance 
to the owner. Even the man who 
ceases the mad scramble for 
wealth does not know how to use 
his time. He either withers away 
in loneliness and confusion, or 
plunges wildly into display and 
debauchery. The better - paid 
workers, with more time on their 
hands than ever before, do not 
know how to make use of leisure 
in such a way as to increase their 
happiness. This defect in our 
civilization is likely to become 
more serious as leisure inevitably 
increases. 


The Greeks Were Wiser 

The precedent set by the 
Greeks in the wise use of leisure 
time can be particularly useful to 
the culture of today. The Greeks had 
little esteem for work or wealth ‘in it- 
self. All things were. valued in pro- 
portion as they might increase happi- 
ness and the pleasures of living. 
Hence the Greeks reduced the work 
of citizens to the minimum and se- 
cured the largest amount of leisure 
for the enjoyment of life. Even the 
skilled workers of ancient Greece in- 
sisted upon being able to divide their 
time between work and play as they 
saw fit, except when they were work- 
ing for the state on some important 
public project. The Greeks reversed 
the modern emphasis and held that 
work is made for man. They main- 
tained that there should be no more 
of it than is necessary to satisfy the 
material needs of man and his love 


of the beautiful. Finally, the Greeks 
not only saw to it that leisure existed ; 
they also solved the-problem of its 
intelligent use through providing 
beautiful buildings, athletic games for 
the participation, enjoyment, and im- 
provement of all citizens, interesting 
and instructive productions in the 
public theaters, and urbane utilization 
of conversational opportunities. Per- 
haps the Greeks went to nearly as 
great an extreme in one direction as 
we have in the other, especially in 
their ranking of manual work with 
servility, but certainly the Greek ex- 
ample in dealing with leisure may 
well serve as a corrective for our 
age. 

Our civilization stands upon the 
threshold of potentially the greatest 
and most generous culture the world 
has known. But it will be judged in 








While our technology is of the airplane 
variety, much of our social thinking and 
organization is of the oxcart type. 


the long run by its ability to use the 
great social heritage that has been 
handed down through the efforts of 
our forebears and not through any 
special merit of ours, for the benefit 
of the entire race and not for that of 
any limited or privileged class. Our 
conquest of nature is well-nigh com- 
plete. It is certainly adequate for 
all human needs during an indefinite 
future. Our conquest of man and his 
institutions, and the subordination of 
habit and superstition to reason and 
knowledge, are by no means as per- 
fect. 


Why Do We Not Move Ahead? 
We may not have as thorough or 


exact knowledge in the social sciences 
as has been accumulated in natural 
science and technology. But we do 
possess enough sound information 
about mankind to be able to create a 
veritable Utopia here on earth. We 
are prevented from so doing by what 
Herbert Spencer called the “Dead 
Hand”—the great mass of errors, cus- 
toms, social habits, prejudices, and 
myths which have come down from an 
ignorant and barbarous past. Noth- 
ing else has proved so obstructive to 
a civilized attitude toward the pres- 
ent and future state of man as the 
current misconceptions with respect 
to the human past. 

We continue to assume that “the 
wisdom of the Fathers,” “the tried 
customs of the ages,” “the progress 
of mankind,” and other ancient beliefs 
are wholly adequate to the needs of 

the present day. A knowledge of 
history largely denies this per- 
sistent assumption, and in so 
doing renders its chief service in 
promoting the cause of social in- 
telligence. 

The fact that every civilization 
prior to our own has ended in a 
hopeless wreck should be fairly 
adequate proof of the frailty of 
social knowledge in all the ages 
of man. If the “tried wisdom of 
the ages” or “the sturdy virtues 
of manhood and womanhood” 
were not able to save the civiliza- 
tions of Egypt, Sumeria, Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Phoenicia, Persia, 
Greece, Rome, or medieval Eu- 
rope, with their relatively sim- 
ple demands, how can we assume 
that they will be adequate to 
meeting successfully the infinitely 
more complex and baffling prob- 

lems of the United States in the twen- 
tieth century? 


Airplanes vs. Oxcarts 

Nevertheless, many of our tradi- 
tions, conventions, and dogmas are of 
a type which have come down from a 
very early date, some of them from 
before the invention of printing or 
even of the alphabet. So we have our 
highly up-to-date scientific knowledge 
and mechanical contrivances side by 
side with highly archaic ideas and in- 
stitutions. While our technology is 
of the airplane variety, much of 
our social thinking and organization 
is of the oxcart type. We employ 
the best scientists and engineers, 
equipped with the latest knowledge, 
to build our automobiles, but we re- 
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vert to the moral precepts of Baby- 
lonia and the Stone Age to guide our 
conduct while riding in this twentieth 
century vehicle. 

It is this attempt to carry on a 
civilization whose material basis is 
characterized by extreme modernity, 
while much of our thought and insti- 
tutional development originated in the 
age of chariots that creates. our most 
serious social problems of the present 
day. Such a contrast inevitably cre- 
ates friction and strain in our social 
structure. 

In our outlook upon the universe, 
in our social relations, in our contact 
with neighboring states, in our recrea- 
tions and social tastes, in our treat- 
ment of criminals, in our handling of 
the distribution of income and goods, 
in our efforts to adapt man to his life 
problems through education, we are 
handicapped or paralyzed by the 
force of ideas and practices which 
have come down from an ancient past 
and have already destroyed several 
world civilizations. They threaten to 
down ours in turn unless they can be 
discredited and thwarted. 

In essence, it all boils down to this: 
Man has conquered nature; will he be 
able to conquer life? We cannot an- 
swer this, but we can describe and 
bring forth the weapons which he will 
need if he is to win. If man rises to 
this challenge he will be able to push 
on to ever higher levels of achieve- 
ment. If he fails to recognize the 
challenge or to meet its requirements 
he will soon become extinct or sink to 
barbarous levels. 


Automatic Brakes on Progress 

This sketchy review of certain his- 
torical factors involved in the present 
situation has some bearing on the 
time-honored controversy between the 
conservatives and the progressives. It 
has long been argued that the con- 
servative is necessary to offset the 
impulse ‘of the progressive to over- 
rapid change—in other words, he is 
required as a salutary brake upon 
progress. The historian of culture 
and opinion can retort that society it- 
self is by far the most perfect auto- 
matic self-braking device which has 
yet been constructed. Society’s brakes 
have often locked, with the result of 
disastrous skidding and overturn, but 
they have never failed to take hold. 
Custom, convention, tradition, and in- 
tellectual inertia furnish us with 
ample brakes without the conscious 
and positive help of the conservative. 
His contribution has been to tug on 
the emergency brake while society has 
been slowly and painfully crawling 
up the grade of civilization. The 
conservative has so functioned in the 
past as invariably to obstruct the nor- 
mal march of change and to invite 
and foster costly, violent, and revolu- 
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tionary alterations of the social order. 
The so-called radical may be like the 
over-hasty and optimistic person who 
jumps in his car and rams on the 
starter without filling his gasoline 
tank or turning on his ignition, but at 
least the Utopia-builder has the right 
hunch in desiring to move ahead. It 
has been the progressives who have 
brought us all the way from the Stone 
Age. 





Career Syst¢ém Urged For All 
Public Service 


HE establishment of a _ career 

system in Federal, state and local 

civil service, under which persons of 
high caliber, entering government work 
in youth may be assured of a “worthwhile 
life work,” with opportunity to advance 
to posts of distinction and honor, is ad- 
vocated by the Commission of Inquiry on 
Public Service Personnel, of which Dr. 
L. D. Coffman, president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, is chairman. Its find- 
ings, in a volume of 186 pages, are to be 
published soon by Whittlesey House. 

The Commission urges the following 
measures for immediate action: 

1. Extension of the Federal civil ser- 
vice system to include all postmasterships, 
deputy collectors of internal revenue and 
deputy marshals, such professional and 
skilled services of the regular depart- 
ments as are now exempted, and the per- 
sonnel of Federal emergency administra- 
tions, boards and agencies. 

2. The repeal of all general legislation 
prescribing residence requirements, or 
geographic apportionment of appoint- 
ments; repeal of all national, state and 
local measures setting a definite term for 
appointive officials; repeal of Section 213 
of the economy act of 1932, which re- 
quired the discharge of one member of a 
married couple employed in the Federal 
service. 

3. Amendment of the veterans’ prefer- 
ence laws so that they will adequately 
recognize the war service of veterans 
without conflicting with merit principles 
or the efficiency of the public service. 

4. Establishment or designation of a 
personnel officer in every department or 
agency of adequate size in Federal, state 
and local governments. 

5. Increase in the appropriations for 
personnel administration and for the Civil 
Service Commission in the Federal gov- 
ernment and others were necessary to 
maintain the merit system. 

6. Extension of classification and salary 
standardization to the Federal services 
outside the District of Columbia. 

7. Extension of the merit system to the 
personnel of state and local governmental 
agencies spending Federal funds, under 
standards supervised by the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 


One reference book we swear by, not 
at, is the World Almanac (published by 
the N. Y. World-Telegram, 125 Barclay 
St., New York City, 60c; west of Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh, 70c; bound in cloth, 
$1.10). It’s our favorite because it can be 
relied on to answer every conceivable type 
of question from the size of Afghanistan’s 
budget to the color of Myrna Loy’s eyes. 
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An exciting novelty in the way of telling 
a story is Rudolf Modley’s “Graphic” on 
the subject of “Forces for War and Peace 
in Japan” in the February Asia. His 
six pages of pictorial charts and maps are 
a real delight, and more than that, they 
are as informative as twice that amount 
of written matter would be. 

In the same issue two excellent articles 
“England’s Duty to India,” by Bertrand 
Russell, and “New Life in Tajikistan,” by 
E. E. Kisch. 
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We._saw a newspaper story the other 
day about the increase in motor vehicle 
accidents in the United States. It said 
that one out of every three children in the 
country is in danger of being hit by an 
auto in our streets. We don’t know how 
true that is, but we do know that traffic 
deaths are increasing—last year they rose 
to the appalling number of 35,500, an in- 
crease of 4000 in a single year! It is a 
significant fact that “states with efficiently 
administered drivers’ license laws had an 
increase of only 91% per cent in deaths— 
well below the national average of 13.3 
per cent.” 

Home accident deaths jumped from 
30,000 in 1933 to 33,000 last year, and oc- 
cupational deaths went from 14,400 in 
1933 to 15,500 in 1934. 

A distasteful subject, but one on which 
we need to inform ourselves so that we 
can do something about it. For further 
information along this line write the Na- 
tional Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


What will Congress do in the next six 
months? If we found ourselves in Wash- 
ington with that question worrying us, one 
of the first men we should seek out for an 
answer would be W. M. Kiplinger. He is 
a journalist who knows the important peo- 
ple, has his ear to the ground all the time, 
works hard, and writes simply. A good 
sample of his stuff is in the January Scrib- 
ner’s, an article called “Business, Roose- 
velt, and the New Congress.” Instead of 
long-winded platitudes, he gives a brief, 
concise prediction of future action on such 
topics as the Bonus, Public Works Spend- 
ing, the Budget (on these last two, his 
predictions have already proved accu- 
rate), Labor, N.R.A., and others of equal 
significance. 
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“Would you like to hear Wattso, your 
electric meter, explain the secrets and 
mysteries of the electric power business to 
Gaso, your gas meter? 

“Would you like to hear Hello, your 
telephone, talk to Washo, your water 
meter, about this water power business?” 
Then send 25c to the Triple Insulaire 
Company (161 W. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin) and ask for their lit- 
tle pamphlet entitled “The Three Little 
Meters and the Telephone Become Dam 
Conscious.” This is one of a number of 
weapons unleashed by the Power Trust in 
its fight against municipal ownership 
(Scholastic, Jan. 12). 


From the Brookings Institution, (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) you can get a 20-page pam- 
phlet on the Thirty-Hour Week (Scholas- 
tic, Jan. 26) by H.‘O. Moulton and M. 
Leven. They’re against it. 
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U. S. Plans Security for Jobless and Aged 


AYBE you're tired of being told 

that you are living in a swiftly 

changing society. Maybe it’s old 
stuff to you that these are perhaps the 
most exciting years of American history. 
But it’s true. And no better proof of 
that fact can be given than that on Jan- 
uary 17, 1935 the President of the United 
States urged upon Congress a social se- 
curity program of permanent unemploy- 
ment insurance, old-age pensions, aid for 
widowed mothers and orphans, and a 
promise of later health insurance. This 
is indeed a far cry from those days, only 
three years ago, when our government re- 
fused to admit that aid for the down and 
outs, food for the hungry, and shelter 
for the homeless were part of its respon- 
sibility. 

The President’s message was accom- 
panied by the report of his Committee on 
Economic Security. The message con- 
tained the broad outlines of the idea and 
a plea for immediate action, while the 
report outlined the details of the plan. 
After the message had been read in both 
Houses, Senator Wagner of New York 
and Representative Lewis of Maryland 
introduced identical bills to carry out 
Mr. Roosevelt’s recommendations. The 
President asked for $100,000,000 to begin 
his program and this would be. spent 


in this manner: 

Each 
succeeding 
year 
$125,000,000 

49,000,000 
25,000,000 

4,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
10,000,000 


$217,500,000 


Fiscal year 
Item 


Old-age pensions $50,000,000 
Unemployment Insur- 

_ . ee ..... 4,900,000 
Mothers’ assistance.... 25,000,000 
Maternal and _ chil 

Rae 
Crippled children 3,000,000 
Child 1,500,000 
Public health 10,000,000 


Totals $98,400,000 








The President’s plan for 
an old age pension of $30 a 
month to the individual ($15 
contributed by the Federal 
government and $15 by the 
State) was disappointing to 
many who thought it inade- 
quate. Senator Borah’s com- 
ment was “I am not satisfied 
to make an outlay of nearly 
a billion dollars for arma- 
ments and $15 for old age.” 
Those Congressmen who have 
been lining up behind the 
Townsend Plan of $200 a 
month to every person over 
60 (Schol., Dec. 8) scoffed at 
the paltry $30 allotment. 
That the movement for old- 
age insurance on a_ grand 
scale had been gaining tre- 
mendeus headway was evi- 
denced by Mr. Roosevelt’s 
defense of his plan as sound 
as contrasted to others which 
were dangerous because they 
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were “too ambitious.” 


“The detailed report of 
the committee sets forth a 
series of proposals that will 
appeal to the sound sense of the Ameri- 
can people. It has not attempted the 
impossible nor has it failed to exercise 
sound caution and consideration of all 
the facts concerned: the national credit, 
the rights and responsibilities of States, 
the capacity of industry to assume finan- 
cial responsibilities and the fundamental 
necessity of proceeding in a manner that 
will merit the enthusiastic support of 
citizens of all sorts. . It is.a sound 
idea—a sound ideal. Most of the other 
advanced countries of the world have al- 
ready adopted it.” 





(1) OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Federal contributions to the States to 
enable them to pay up to $30 a month 
to persons now 65 or who soon will be 
and are in want. To be put in effect 
in a year if possible. Government to 
contribute $50,000,000 next fiscal year 
and $125,000,000 annually thereafter. 

A federal compulsory pension sys- 
tem. First pensions under this system 
would be paid to persons who become 
65 in about 1947. First pensioners 
would receive maximum of $30 a 
month. Workers now young could ex- 
pect up to $100 a month at 65, as sys- 
tem develops. Funds to be raised by 
tax on payrolls starting with 1 per cent 
January 1, 1937, and reaching 5 per 
cent January 1, 1957. Tax to be shared 
equally by employees and employers. 
Persons making more than $250 a 
month barred from this plan. 

For all who desire, a system of gov- 
ernment annuity policies, similar to 
those sold by insurance companies. 
Maximum, $9,000. 


(2) UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


States to administer the insurance 





Security Program at a Glance 


and determine amount of payments to 
jobless. Up to $15 a week suggested 
by government experts. 


Federal government to aid ‘States 
with grant of $5,000,000 for next fiscal 
year and $50,000,000 annually there- 
after. 


Federal funds to be raised by pay- 
roll tax of 3 per cent on all employers 
of four or more persons. Tax starts 
January 1, 1936. Will be 1 per cent 
at first unless business improves. Em- 
ployers’ contributions to State unem- 
ployment insurance fund will be cred- 
ited against this tax up to 90 per cent. 


(3) HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Federal grants to States for assisting 
widows and children and for the pro- 
tection of public health. (Not health 
insurance.) 


Supervision of the insurance (old 
age and unemployment) systems by a 
social insurance board in the Labor 
Department; supervision of direct ben- 
efits to the aged and other dependents 
by the Federal Relief Administration; 
supervision of health benefits by the 
Public Health Service. 


Cecil Jensen in The Brooklyn. Citizen 


For the Next Forced Landing 


Under the unemployment insurance 
part of the plan, an insured worker who 
loses his job (1) must be out of work 
four weeks before drawing any benefit, 
(2) receives a benefit of half his wages 
but no more than $15 a week, (3) draws 
this benefit only for sixteen weeks. 
After that his “insurance” stops, and he 
then has a right to a job on public works 
at wages much lower than they would 
be in private employment. This part of 





HERE’S HOW IT WILL WORK 


The store clerk who went to work at the 
age of 20 on January 1, 1937, and worked 
steadily ‘at $100 a month until he was 65 
years old would get a monthly pension of 
$40 from then until he died, under the 
Wagner Bill. 

For that pension, he would have to pay 
50 cents a month until January 1, 1942, $1 
a month until 1947, $1.50 a month until 
1952, $2 a month until 1957, and then $2.50 
a month until he was 65. His employer 
would pay an equal amount. The two will 
have paid a total of $2,150. If the em- 
ployee hadn’t got back as much as he paid 
in, before he died, his heirs would receive 
the balance, with interest. 

Insurance experts have figured out that 
the average young man of 20 may be ex- 
pected to live just a little less than a year 
beyond 65. 

















the security program too, is receiving 
much criticism, particularly by those who 
feel it is not enough in that (1) it is in- 
sufficient to live on adequately; (2) it 
does not attack the problem of unem- 
ployment at its root by giving workers 
enough in wages so depressions will be 
less likely to occur, They feel that “The 
Congressional doctors might profitably 
borrow the technique of the public health 
authorities and before imposing remedies 
engage in a search for causes.” 
President Roosevelt asked Congress to 
observe several important principles in 
any legislation on his program. “In the 
first place, the system adopted, except 
for the money necessary to initiate it, 
(Concluded on page 21) 





Iraq The greatest pipe line con- 


struction project in the world, 
completed a year ago, was officially put 
into service when King Ghazi of Iraq 
turned a handle in the pump house at 
Kirkuk, in the Mosul oil fields, in the 
presence of a distinguished company of 
European diplomats and engineers. This 
opened the air valves and started the first 
trickle of oil on its long journey to the 
Mediterranean ports of Haifa, in Pales- 
tine, and Tripoli, in Syria, across 600 miles 
of desert, mountain and river and across 
six countries, with only a ridge of sand to 
indicate its course to wandering tribesmen. 
The two pipe lines total 1176 miles, 
through which may be piped 85,000 bar- 
rels of oil daily and four million tons of 
oil a year. 

Represented at the ceremonies were the 
governments of Iraq, Great Britain and 
France, and Standard Oil, the Anglo- 
Persian and the Royal Dutch companies 
and the Compagnie Francaise des Petrols, 
which firms had obtained concessions from 
Iraq to exploit the Mosul oil fields. 

The cost of materials and construction 
is a little under $50,000,000. Thirty 
months of unremitting labor by thousands 
of men toiling in all kinds of weather 
were required to finish the job. More than 
200,000 tons of material had ty be shipped 
from overseas and as much obtained lo- 
cally. From Iraq the northern pipe 
crosses Syria, the Alaouite Territory, and 
the Lebanese Republic, all under French 
Mandate, while the Southern pipe runs 
through Transjordana and Palestine. The 
most difficult terrain the engineers encoun- 
tered was 100.miles of lava country, 
where 205,000 tons of stone had to be 
blasted. Across the four rivers in the 
course of the pipe lines, among them the 
famed Tigris and Euphrates, the work 
had to be done by means of slinging thou- 
sands of tons of steel pipes. The lines 
also cross 800 miles of desert and moun- 
tains of 3000 feet altitude, as well as the 
Jordan valley, 800 feet below sea level. 

Along the course of the pipe lines, about 
100 miles apart, are twelve powerful 
pumping stations, each with its own power 
plants, tanks, stores, garage, laundry, 
bakery, cold-storage, ice and soda plants 
and central heating. At the Mediterra- 
nean terminals, eight submarine lines take 
the oil from the pipes to mooring berths a 
mile from shore 
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The March of Events Around the World 


at baco For the first time in his- 

tory, the League of Na- 
tions has decided to try the principle 
of “sanctions” in an effort to bring to 
terms a nation which is waging unjust 
war on a neighbor. A sanction, in inter- 
national law, is any use of _ force, 
whether military, or by economic boycott 
or embargo, to punish an allegedly guilty 
nation. 

Paraguay was in effect adjudged the 
aggressor in its conflict with Bolivia in 
the Gran Chaco when the League of Na- 
tions Assembly’s Chaco committee, in a 
resolution unanimously adopted, recom- 
mended to all member nations of the 
League that they strengthen their arms 
embargo so far as it applies to Paraguay, 
and end it with respect to Bolivia. 

Should Paraguay ignore the plain in- 
tent of this resolution by February 24, 
stronger punishments may be adopted 
against her and Bolivia will practically 
be authorized to declare war against her. 
The delegates from Sweden and Russia 
have asked why stronger sanctions are 
not declared against Paraguay and were 
informed that future action awaits de- 
velopments. Great Britain, it is under- 
stood, may consider breaking off diplo- 
matic relations with Paraguay. It was 
considered significant that the delegates 
of no nat‘on objected to the resolution. 

Copies of the Chaco committee’s re- 
port are to be transmitted to non-League 
members, Brazil and the United States 
especially, as a tactful way of suggesting 
that their co-operation in enforcing the 
sanction against Paraguay would be wel- 
comed. There is fear, however, that the 
arms embargo against Paraguay, even if 
rigidly enforced, comes too late to pre- 
vent Paraguay from seizing the coveted 
oil fields. 

Under Congress authorization Presi- 
dent Roosevelt already has issued a 
munitions embargo against both com- 
batants. Enforcing of the ban against 
Paraguay while lifting it from Bolivia 
would require new legislation by Con- 


gress. 
Saar Although Germany will 

have to wait until March 1 
before it may incorporate the Saar 
basin within its frontiers, the exodus of 
refugees already has started and the po- 
lice and gendarmerie, virtually 100 per 
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Christian Science Monitor 


Map showing the course of the pipe line running from Kirkuk to 
Haifa on the Mediterranean. 


cent Nazi, have begun taking into custody 
anti-Nazis leaders. 

At Geneva, the League of Nations 
Council awarded the territory “under the 
conditions resulting from” the Versailles 
Treaty, which means that the Saar Valley 
may not be militarized, a condition which 
Germany accepted only after great pres- 
sure from France, Italy, and Great 
Britain. But there is not yet final agree- 














Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 
Ready to Move In 


ment on the details. Germany yields to 
France on the following points: 

1. That there are to be no more police, 
proportionately, in the Saar than in the 
Rhineland. 

2. That no strategic automobile ex- 
press roads are to be built. 

3. That strategic railroads are .not to 
be double-tracked. 

4. That no air fields are to be built. 

5. That existing barracks are to be 
used only for non-military purposes. 

Germany refuses to yield to France’s 
desire that the Special Troops, Storm 
Troops, and labor camp outfits be kept 
out of the Saar. 

By Feb. 15, the special Saar commis- 
sion, which is headed by Baron Pompeo 
Alosi of Italy, must have concluded all 
details of transfer. The commission is 
expected to recommend a general amnesty 
of plebiscite “offenses” as a gentle hint 
to Germany. 

The flight of refugees from the Saar 
has taken on mass proportions. In the 
French frontier town of Forbach and 
Sarreguemines more than 1100 refugees 
had taken shelter. Toulouse, in Southern 
France, received its first trainload of 
Saar refugees, while in the mines of the 
Saar itself, still under French control 
until Germany starts paying instalments 
of purchase price, scores of other Saar- 
landers were seeking protection from the 
Nazi terror squads. These gentry, in 
collusion with the police, have begun 
rounding up anti-Nazis and arresting 
them for “contempt,” the apparent in- 
tention being to hold them until March 1 
and then turn them over to the concen- 
tration camps. Beatings and assaults are 
frequently reported. The international 
army in the Saar is powerless to act 
against this kind of terrorism. 
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The Course of National Affairs 


President 
World Court kresiden 
has let it be known that his conviction that 
the United States ought to join the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice is 
no lukewarm wish. Since much of the ar- 
dor and the oratory is on the other side in 
the Senate, the President took over the 
leadership on the pro-Court side of the 
debate by issuing a brief and smashing 
message to the Senate which left no room 
for doubt as to his feeling. 

In the message calling on the Senate to 
act speedily, he said: 


CON AND PRO ON THE COURT 


The two gentlemen from Idaho, Senators 

Borah (left) and Pope (right), who are 

leading the debates against and for the 
World Court. 


“A movement to make international jus- 
tice practicable and serviceable is not sub- 
ject to partisan considerations. . . . The 
sovereignty of the United States will be 
in no way diminished or jeopardized by 
such action. . . . At this period in inter- 
national relationships, when every act is 
of moment to the future of world peace, 
the United States has an opportunity to 
throw its weight into the scale in favor of 
peace.” 

After the message was read, Senator 
Hiram Johnson of California led in the 
assault on American adherence to the 
Court in a two-and-a-half hour speech 
during which he asserted that membership 
in the Court was merely a preliminary to 
membership in the League and would sim- 
ply embroil the United States in the next 
European conflict. “How often must we 
be kicked before we understand what is 
happening to us?” 

This issue is expected to engage the 
Senate’s attention for at least two weeks. 
Although some of the leading orators, 
such as Johnson and Borah, are against 
the World Court, a recent poll showed 
there were only twelve Senators who 
would admit that they were opposed to 
American membership in the Court. 


Supreme Court 4 es- 


oline 
filling station is a chain store, insofar as 
the West Virginia law defining chain 
stores and West Virginia’s right to col- 
lect taxes on them are concerned. 

Thus ruled the United States Supreme 
Court, in a five-to-four decision, reversing 
a West Virginia Federal District Court 
which had ordered a return to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey of 
$240,173 for taxes under the chain store 
law for the year 1933. 

The state collects a graduated tax on 
all stores, from $2 a year for one store, 
up to $250 on each store in a chain which 
operates more than 75 stores. Standard 


Oil of New Jersey operates 1008 filling 
stations, or chain stores, as they now are 
considered under the law. Under this 
law the total taxation yielded in 1933 
amounted to $569,693, of which the gaso- 
line interests paid $481,168, or 84.46 per 
cent of the total. 

Justice Cardozo, who wrote the majority 
decision, in which concurred Justices 
Hughes, Brandeis, Stone and Roberts, 
implied that the state had the right to 
use its taxing power for the purpose of 
limiting the growth of corporations oper- 
ating chain stores and thus encourage the 
competition of smaller units in industry. 
He put it in this way: 

“A chain is a distinctive business species, 
with its own capacities and functions. 
Broadly speaking, its opportunities and 
powers become greater with the number 
of the component links, and the greater 
they become, the more far-reaching are 
the consequences, both social and eco- 
nomic. For that reason the State may tax 
the large chains more heavily than the 
small ones, and upon a graduated basis. 

“Not only may it do this, but it may 
make the tax so heavy as to discourage 
multiplication of the units to an extent 
believed to be inordinate, and by the in- 
cidence of the burden develop other forms 
of industry.” 


Poyer The battle for cheaper 
electric current continues 
to develop new angles, both national and 
local. 

After Washington had rejected the 
companies’ offer to reduce by $60,000 the 
government’s bills for lighting and other 
purposes in New York City, Mayor 
LaGuardia demanded an immediate re- 
duction of 20 per cent in the bills of the 
city’s private consumers, as a preliminary 
to further discussion. By the time the 
Mayor had received the reply of Floyd 
L. Carlisle, head of the Consolidated Gas 
system, to the effect that such reduction 
was impossible, since it would decrease 
the companies’ revenue by $32,000,000 a 
year, the Sinking Fund Commission al- 
ready had voted a charge of 25 cents a 
cubic foot a year for the space occupied 
by transformer vaults under the streets 
of Manhattan and half that rate in the 
four other boroughs. 

In Washington President Roosevelt 
made public a report prepared by Basil 
Manly, of the Federal Power Commission, 
disproving the charge tkat the Federal 


power program was going to impoverish 
the widows and orphans whose savings 
have been invested in utility bonds by 
banks and life insurance companies. 

The report pointed out that consider- 
ably less than 10 per cent of the assets 
of the major insurance companies and 
less than 3 per cent of the assets of 
Savings banks were invested in utility se- 
curities. Bonds of that class were worth 
$109,441,000 more last November than 
they were at the height of the boom five 
years before. A distinction is made, how- 
ever, between the bonds of operating com- 
panies and “stocks or debentures of hold- 
ing companies or so-called investment 
trusts.” The report appears to indicate 
that when and if federal control is exer- 
cised, it will be exercised against the 
holding companies which manipulate the 
securities of the operating companies, and 
not against the concerns which directly 
supply heat, light and power. 

A similar note was struck by Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan, chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, who, in an address at 
Swarthmore College, denied that the gov- 
ernment was persecuting the utilities and 
explained the higher valuation of utility 
bonds on the ground that “holding com- 
panies are afraid to milk the operating 
companies as they formerly did.” 








U. S. Plans Security 


(Concluded from page 19) 


should be self-susthining in the sense that 
funds for the payment of insurance bene- 
fits should not come from the proceeds 
of general taxation. Second, except in 
old age insurance, actual management 
should be left to the States subject to 
standards established by the federal gov- 
ernment. Third, sound financial manage- 
ment of the funds and the reserves, and 
protection of the credit structure of the 
nation should be assured by retaining 
federal control over all funds through 
trustees in the Treasury of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Roosevelt's social security pro- 
gram falls down in many places. But 
one thing is certain—it represents a long- 
awaited, necessary beginning towards as- 
suming responsibility for our under- 
privileged. It may not be perfect, but 
it is a starter. 


The International Court of Justice in session in the Peace Palace at the Hague. 
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Four million trees are to be planted this spring in six states as the start of a national 
effort to prevent future droughts through the creation of a “shelterbelt’”? 100 miles wide 
from the Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico. These first strips, however, will be 
only five miles wide in thirty locations, in North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. In accordance with the Forest Service’s formula, the trees will 
be planted in nine rows, six feet apart. The trees to be planted include cottonwood, 
willow, black locust, green ash, American elm, Chinese elm, burr, willow and honey locust. 
The initial planting i is limited by the fact that only $1,000,000 is available for the purpose. 





US. S. R To the list of 
oe ° the 117 Russians 
executed in reprisal for the murder of 
Sergei Kirov on December 1, have now 
been added the names of 97, among them 
13 women, sentenced to prison and exile 
for having plotted against the state, or, 
in effect, for having picked the wrong 
horse—Trotsky and the principle of 
the world revolution as against Stalin 
and consolidation of the revolution within 
Russia alone. 

Chief of the 97 are Gregory Zinoviev, 
former president ef the Communist Inter- 
nationale, who was sentenced to ten years 
imprisonment as an organizer of a coun- 
ter-revolutionary movement, and Lev 
Kamenev, formerly Vice-Premier of the 
Soviet Union, who was sentenced to five 
years imprisonment.- Both had _ been 
previously reported executed or exiled. 
With Kamenev and Zinoviev were sen- 
tenced 17 other members of what is 
known as the Moscow Centre, to terms 
varying from five to ten years. 

While these sentences were being pro- 
nounced at Leningrad, at Moscow a 
special council of the Commissariat for 
Internal Affairs, which replaced the 
Soviet secret police (the dreaded 
OGPU) sat in judgment on the cases 
of 78 others. Of these 49 were sentenced 
to concentration camps and 29 to admin- 
istrative exile, meaning that they will 
serve time in specified towns where they 
will have limited freedom. Practically 
every one of the men and women sen- 
tenced either in Leningrad or Moscow 
was a member of the Communist Party 
at the time of his arrest. 

It is believed now in Moscow adminis- 
trative circles that the spine of the op- 
position to Stalin and the Soviet state 
as at present constituted has been broken 
and that no further sentences of death 
or imprisonment are likely. 


Bringing Them Up-To-Date 
RESOURCES 


It will be news to many that about 
two-thirds of the area of the United 
States has not been fully and officially 
mapped. Exclusive of Alaska, the 
United States has an area of 3,050,000 
square miles; 2,200,000 square miles of 
this area has not been completely sur- 
veyed. Correction of this error of omis- 
sion is now recommended by the National 
Resources Board, at an estimated cost 
of $117,531,000, spread over a ten-year 
period. Only about 810,000 square miles, 
or about 26 per cent of the nation’s area, 
has been covered adequately by topo- 
graphic maps, while 1,500,000 miles, 
mainly along the Canadian and Mexican 
borders and along the coast lines, never 
have been mapped. 


MOSES-ICKES 


Almost everybody continues to stand 
adamant in the dispute between Harold 
L. Ickes, Public Works Administrator, 
and Robert Moses, New York City Park 
Commissioner and member of the Tri- 
borough Bridge Authority (Schol., Jan. 
26). Mr. Moses refuses to resign either 
of his two posts, Mr. Ickes refuses to 
allot additional funds for bridge-build- 
ing until he does. President Roosevelt 
refuses to intervene and Mayor LaGuar- 
dia has been unable to budge either Mr. 
Ickes or Mr. Roosevelt. Protests from 
more than a dozen civic and trade or- 
ganizations on behalf of Mr. Moses con- 
tinue to be ignored. After returning 
from Washington, Mayor LaGuardia in- 
dicated that rather than risk the loss 
of P. W. A. funds for public works in 
New York, a graceful exit may be 
planned for Mr. Moses from the Tri- 
borough Bridge Authority. 


~ “SCHOLASTIC 
Bubbles from News Cauldron 


Sinclair Lewis, who refused to accept 
the Pulitzer Prize for fiction and then 
received the Nobel prize for literature, 
has been elected to membership in the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
whose subsidiary organization, the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters, he 
had denounced at Stockholm in his speech 
accepting the Nobel prize. Mr. Lewis 
was elected only after his acceptance of 
the honor had been assured. 


Because he dared vote against the Ad- 
ministration’s “gag” rule, Representative 
Henry Ellenbogen (Dem.) of Pittsburgh, 
will not sit, as scheduled, on the im- 
portant House Rules Committee. That 
is Speaker Byrns’ idea of punishing an 
independent who refuses to vote with the 
pack. But Ellenbogen, who has got into 
scraps before, having defeated the Mellon 
machine in 1932 and captured both the 
Democratic and Republican nominations, 
hit right back in a blistering radio speech 
to his constituents. 

* 


If Representative Thomas O’Malley 
has his way the first men to go into the 
front-line trenches the next time the 
United States declares war will be 
Privates Henry Ford, J. P. Morgan and 
John D. Rockefeller. He has presented 
a bill to this effect, the- purpose being 
to prevent the next war, for, says he, no 
capitalist will permit the United States 
to go to war when he knows he will have 
to take the front-line risks. 


The right of the poor boy to a college 
education was affirmed in the annual re- 
port to the board of overseers of Har- 
vard University by the university’s presi- 
dent, Dr. James Bryant Conant, who 
said: “In my opinion, we should aim to 
have the scholarship funds of our colleges 
and universities used in such a way as 
to enable secondary school graduates of 
real ability to’ continue their education 
irrespective of the financial status of 
their parents.” The same week, in an ad- 
dress made at Amherst, Dr. Conant up- 
held the right of academic freedom and 
excoriated the suppression in Germany 
of academic liberty and the subordination 
of universities to the demands of the 
state. 





The Week in Congress 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Received Vinson bill for payment of bonus. 

Passed wrk appropriation bill car- 
rying $1,437,750 to provide for Federal 
Communications Commission, National 
Mediation Board, and Securities and Ex- 
change Commission until the end of the 
current fiscal year. 

Debated gold clause question and reciprocal 
tariff bargaining. 

Passed District of Columbia Appropriation 
Bill. 

Received the President’s social security 


message. 
SENATE 


Heard message from President Roosevelt 
advocating our adherence to the World 
Court, and debated our Wallace the Court. 

Voted to ask Secretary allace ,to inves- 
tigate December “sugar corn 

Presse the $777,501,956 LE deeieee Offices 


Bil 
Voted — 000 to continue the munitions in- 


Daseiead President’s social security message. 

Wagner Social Security Bill introduced. 

Received bill to extend life of R.F.C. two 
years. 

Confirmed nominations of James A. Moffett 
as Federal Housing Administrator and of 
Captain George Fried as supervising 
steamboat inspector. 
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Who’s Who in the News 
- THOROUGHBRED 


Of all those to whom fame and fortune 

have come in recent years, Amelia Ear- 
hart seems least changed and _ least 
spoiled. The lady 
shows her -medals 
not with disdain, but 
with indifference. 
Modesty seems to be 
as deeply ingrained 
in her as it is in Col- 
onel Lindbergh, 
whom she resembles 
in other ways. 

She was in Boston 
completing a course 
as a social worker 
when she met George 
Palmer Putnam, now her husband, who 
was looking for a woman pilot for a 
trans-Atlantic flight. She had by that 
time accumulated eight years of flying 
experience, pawning jewels and fur coat, 
working as a mail clerk, all without her 
father’s knowledge. 

She was the first woman to cross the 
Atlantic by plane, being accompanied by 
Wilmer Stultz and Louis Gordon. The 
21-hour flight which ended June 18, 1928, 
at Burry Port, Wales, gave her. the Con- 
gressional Distinguished Flying Cross and 
France’s Legion of Honor. 

In training for her secret ambition of 
crossing the Atlantic alone, she crossed 
the Continent both ways without a pilot, 
alone; she finished third in the women’s 
race from Santa Monica to Cleveland; she 
established a speed record for women of 
181.18 miles an hour, and was the first 
woman to fly an autogyro. On May 21, 
1932, she completed her first solo flight 
across the Atlantic in 15 hours. 

She is not a woman who rests long on her 
laurels. In August of the same year she 
flew alone on a non-stop flight from Los 
Angeles to Newark in 19 hours, and eleven 
months later cut this time two hours. 

Her eastward flight across the Pacific, 
from Honolulu to Oakland, was notable 
because it had been achieved only once 
before, by Sir Kingsford-Smith and Cap- 
tain P. G. Taylor. She is thus the first to 
solo a course that took ten fliers’ lives. 

Meticulous preparation is the secret of 
her. success. She does her own writ- 
ing, designs her own dresses, and in 
preparation for her latest flight learned 
how to operate a two-way radio set. 


IN PENROSANIA 

George H. Earle, 3d, the first Democrat 
to be elected Governor of Pennsylvania 
in forty years, is the son of a millionaire 

father who believes 
that it is the duty 
of men in public of- 
fice to correct social 
injustice. A_ state 
whose government 
has been notorious 
for years for its 
control by such ma- 
chine politicians as 
Penrose, Vare, and 
Mellon heard its de- 
rided “millionaire 
playboy” declare at 
his inauguration at Harrisburg: 

“I see no just reason for the relative 
security which I personally enjoy, by the 
grace of chance, while most of my fellow 
citizens are never at any time separated 
by more than a hair from want and mis- 
ery. The gulf is too wide, the contrast 
too sharp. I have long felt there is some- 
thing wrong with this disparity.” 

Included in the audience of 75,000 which 
saw Governor Earle inaugurated was a 
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HITCH YOUR WAGON 
TO 


A STAR! 


Cash Awards of $50-$25-$15 
Additional Awards of $5 each 
A Gold or Silver Emblem to 
Each Winner 


Enter the outstanding high 
school competition for pencil 
drawing. Closes March 15. Full 
details NOW from School 
Bureau, Dept. 115-J, Joseph 


Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., or Editor of 
Scholastic Magazine, 155 East 
44th Street, New York City. 


Use Eldorado, the Master 


Drawing Pencil, for all your pencil 


sketching. 


Its fine quality, accurate 


degrees of leads make a difference 
that shows in the finished drawing! 
Artists use grades 4B, 3B, 2B, B, 
HB, H, and 2H. 
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triumphant silk-hatted delegation of 100 
Democratic Congressmen, led by Speaker 
Byrns and Postmaster General Farley, 
which had come up to Harrisburg from 
Washington. They heard him call for “in- 
creased purchasing power to the customers 
of industry,” minimum wage laws, aboli- 
tion of sweatshops, protection of the right 
of unionization, unemployment insurance, 
control of public utilities and bankers. 

Governor Earle is a newcomer to poli- 
tics. He had been U. S. Minister to Aus- 
tria by appointment of Roosevelt, and had 
resigned this position to take part in the 
campaign. In the battle against him were 
Gifford Pinchot, the liberal, and Senator 
David Reed, the conservative, who had 
patched up their quarrels to defeat Earle 
and Joseph F. Guffey. Who’s Who in 
America does not mention George H. 
Earle, 3d. 


Correction 


We wish to correct an error published 
in the January 12 Scholastic in the pie- 
torial feature, Glimpses of Canada. The 
caption on page 15 referred to Stanley 
Park as being in Alberta. It is, of course, 
located in Vancouver, British Columbia. 

In the Pictorial Review of High School 
Life (page 23) of the January 5 issue the 
name of the school attended by George 
A. Delhoune, Jr., winner of the $500 
Doherty prize given annually in the Gor- 
gas Memorial Essay contest, was omitted 
because at the time of going to press all 
efforts to learn where Delhoune attended 
school had failed. We have since been 
informed that he is a student of St. 
Thomas College High School, Houston, 
Texas. 





YELLS 
BELLS 


UDGING from the major note 

of high school yells the youth 

of our fair land are simply 

brimming with a desire to 
chop off somebody’s head, prefer- 
ably the members of the rival 
team. 

Looking over hundreds of high 
school yells, submitted by students 
in the College Emblem Shop con- 
test, I was struck by the great number 
of the blood-thirsty, “killer” rough-tough 
type of yells. More than half the hun- 
dreds of yells submitted had to do with 
murder, decapitation, socks on the jaw, 
graveyards, hearses and blood and gore. 

I am not saying that half the official 
high school yells of the 20,000 high 
schools in the United States have murder 
in their stanzas, but I do say that when 
left to themselves to write yells as they 
please, with no adult looking over their 
shoulder, high school students spill a 
surprisingly large quantity of blood. 

There is space here for only a few of 
the yells, so I have selected four of the 
“killer” yells, and a few from other 
classifications. 

The following by Wilfred Mork of 
Souris (N.D.) High School made us 
tremble with the thought of ever having 
to oppose a Souris team: 


Ride ’em on the collar button, 
Kick ’em in the jaw; 

Drag ’em through the cemetery, 
Rah, Rah, Rah. 


An improvement for readers, rather 
than listeners, would be to change the 
last letter in the words of the last line 
to yw 

More sanguinary still was the yell 
on decapitation, by Lurene Spindler of 
Roosevelt Junior H.S. of Beloit, Wis- 
consin— 


Come on, Sullivan! 

Don’ walk and stand and pace! 
Whack off their heads 

And throw ’em in their face! 


Of the very raw yells, none exceeded 
this red-blooded composition, from the 
point of view of pictorial beauty (by 
Howard Mott, Manistique, Mich., H.S.)— 


Cut his cheek! 
Slash his jaw! 
Make his ‘face, 
Raw! Raw! Raw! 


Less raw, but equally bloody, is this 
tone-poem by George Peterchalk, Por- 
tage, Penna., H.S.— 


Rip! Roar! Blood and Gore, 
Up against eleven more, 


Boys we've never seen before 
But we're going to win once more. 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 


Going out of the red we find themes 
on everything from soup to nuts, liter- 
ally. Of the lot your sports editor likes 
best this offering from Edna Giroux, 
Raub, Indiana, H.S.: 


Onions! Carrots! Cabbage! Beets! 

Look at all those empty seats. 

Hit the crowd, you lazy fellers; 

Cop the coin, you ticket sellers. 

Shakespeare! Swinburne! Shelley! 
Keats! 

Swell those tiny gate receipts! 


Commercialism, we call it, and like it 
thus frankly stated. 

Outside the high school yell contest we 
found this five-star yell by F.P.A., con- 
ductor of “The Conning Tower” in the 
New York Herald Tribune: 


One! Two! Three! Four! Five! 
Who kept the quintuplets alive? 
What makes the earth go round the sun? 
Five! Four! Three! Two! One! 
Publicity ! 
Publicity ! 
Publicity ! 


Back in the high school contest we 
noted this attitude of deep disdain to- 
ward Harvard, but your favorite rival 
will do as well. By Joseph Pirilla, Mc- 
Kees Rocks, H.S., Penna.— 


Cigarettes! Cigarettes! 
Butts! Butts! Butts! 
Harvard! Harvard! 
Nuts! Nuts! Nuts! 


By Charlotte 
(S.D.) H.S.— 


Nearman, Jefferson, 


Go get the baby buggy, 
Go get the hearse, 
Drive out Harvard 
Before they get worse. 


The repeal of the 18th Amendment has 
probably inspired these alcoholic gurg- 
lings, the first by Freddie Thomas of 
Booker T. Washington H.S., Norfolk, 
Va., the second by John Lomks, Froid, 
Montana, H.S.— 


Baby loves wheat bread! 
Papa loves gin! 

This is the game 

We're going to win. 
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BLUE 


MURDER 
By Jack Lippert 


Scuoxastic Sports Epitor 


Sauerkraut, dumplings, 
Pretzels and beer, 
Come on, Froid, 
We're all here. 


A more substantial diet is offered by 
Andy Senkevich of Ambridge, Penna., 
H.S., in this requiem— 


Oatmeal, Cornmeal, 
Shredded Wheat, Mush; 
Michigan is dying 
Everybody hush— 

00 00000000 

Chicago, Chicago, Chicago. 


A refreshing note of modesty and com- 
mon sense appeared among all the bone- 
rattling and thunder, reflecting the philo- 
sophical attitude of one Norma Strong of 
Derby, Conn., High School: 


Sometimes we win 
Sometimes we lose 
But we have a smile 
We always use 
Derby! Derby! Derby! 


The final note is a plea for pure Fight, 
by Thelma Ward, Accoville, W. Va.— 


Yea Blue! 
Yea White! 
Yea Man 

Let’s fight! 





Planters Contest Winners 


Winners of the Planters Peanut Contest 
ending January 5, 1935, are as follows: 
First Prize: Zaidee Burke, 1162 St. Paul 

Street, Denver, Colo. 

Second Prise: William Finger, 3460 Far- 
merville Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 
20 Prizes of $1.00 each: y 
Roslyn Boyko, 479 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Philomeme Slizewski, 2777 Hazel St., 

maha, Nebr. 

Buell Snyder, 20 North West Ave., 

Wenonah, N. J. 
Dorothy Fryer, 1617 South Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Edwin ft. Sipos, Box 165, Vandergrift, 

> 

































a. 
ane Tipton, Shelby, Montana, Box 
1 


Dorothy Densmore, 1409-21 Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

Eleanore Shipp, Box 264, Welsh, La. 

J. Archie Morris, Route 39, James- 
town, N. Y. 

Fern Johnson, Route 10, Box 140, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Samuel Lahr, 1621 South Kedzie Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 

Florence Lancelle, 1120 Lawe St, 
Green Bay, Wisc. 

Mary Ann Hotvedt, Box 45, Nelson- 
ville, Wisc. 

Beatrice Katzman, 1619 South Kedzie 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Mary Burulich, 1020 Victoria St., Hol- 
lister, Calif. 

Sister Edwina, Tipton High School, 
Tipton, Kansas 

Mildred Parsons, Welsh, La. 

W. Howard Koeneke, Box 25, Odell, 


Nebr. 
a Fleck, 48 West 3rd St., Hobart, 


nd. 

Wiilis Croeni, Route 1, Box 159, Hills- 
boro, Oregon 

One hundred students receiving honor- 
able mention will be notified , mail. 
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PVEL ENE 
The Gold Claus 


HEN Joe Brown bought a $100 

\ \ ] Liberty Bond during the war, he 

was pleased to note on it the 
cheering news that “The principal and 
interest hereof are payable in United 
States gold coin of the present standard 
of value.” That made him feel safe. He 
felt the same way about the railroad bond 
that lay in his  strong-box 
alongside the Liberty bond, be- 
cause it too contained the same 
“gold clause.” Both bonds 
were payable in the future, but 
on the basis of that promise 
Brown felt certain that he 
would get all his money back. 

But on June 5, 1933, faced 
with an unusually critical finan- 
cial situation, the Congress of 
the United States decreed that 
the number of gold grains in 
a dollar should be reduced 
from 258/10 to 15 5/21; it de- 
creed also that the ‘‘gold 
clause” in both public and 
private bonds throughout the 
United States—that same gold 
clause which was such a com- 
fort to Mr. Brown—was no 
longer valid. Naturally, Mr. 

Brown howled. Other bond- 

holders also protested. They 
questioned the right of Con- 

gress to cancel the gold clause. 

They went to the courts about 

it. In January of this year 

four of the gold clause cases 

finally reached the Supreme 

Court. In two of the cases 

the government is directly in- 

volved since they pertain to government 
bonds. The other two involve contracts 
made by two railroads, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, and the Iron Mountain Road. Since 
all of the cases revolve around the same 
issue, the Court has heard arguments on 
all four, and its decision will settle all at 
once. 

Holders of gold clause bonds do not 
insist on payment in gold coin. It’s just 
as easy to buy groceries and pay bus fares 
with silver or paper money. Anyway they 
know that payment in gold coin would be 
impossible for two reasons: (1) About 
one hundred billion dollars worth of 
bonds, mortgages and other contracts call 
for payment in gold, and there is only 
eleven billion dollars worth of gold in 
the whole world. (2) The Federal Gov- 
ernment now holds all the gold coin in the 
country. 

Since payment in gold is therefore ob- 
viously impossible, bondholders focus their 
case on the key words “present standard 
of value.” They'll take ordinary dollars. 
But they want payment in dollars at their 
value at the time the contracts were 
made. Because Congress lowered the 
number of grains of gold in a dollar by 
its deeree of 1933, prices of goods rose 
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and therefore dollars won’t buy as much 
goods as they did before. The dollar at 
the time the contracts were made would 
be equivalent to $1.69 since that currency 
change went into effect. Therefore, when 
Mr. John M. Perry’s $10,000 worth of 
Liberty bonds became due for payment 
he pointed to the “gold clause” in the 


— i Fae. 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


Will It Ring True? 


bond and asked for $16,921 in paper cur- 
rency. ‘This was refused him. The gov- 
ernment paid him only $10,000. Since he 
thinks he is entitled to $1.69 for every 
dollar on the bond, he is suing for the 
difference. 

The suit against the Baltimore and 
Ohio is similar. Mr. Norman C. Norman 
of New York City holds a $1,000 bond of 
that railroad. ‘The interest rate is 4% 
per cent, which means that Mr. Norman 
must be paid $45 interest every year, or 
$22.50 for six months. On February 1, 
1934, Mr. Norman asked for his interest 
for six months and was given $22.50. But 
like Mr. Perry, he argues that the “gold 
clause” in his bond entitles him to $1.69 
per $1.00. Therefore, he is suing for 
$38.10 which he claims is due him. 

The problem the Supreme Court must 
decide is whether or not Congress had the 
right to cancel the gold clause in private 
and public contracts. Bondholders say 
“No.” The government says “Yes.” 

What does the Constitution say? That 
depends on the way it is read. When 
the case was being argued, Chief Justice 
Hughes put this question to Mr. MacLean, 
one of the government lawyers, “Here you 

(Continued on page 27) 











Win a Prize in The 
K & E MASTER 
DRAFTSMAN CONTEST 


“Three Centuries of Progress” 


Call on your originality . . . call on your 
mechanical drawing skill! Here’s a chance to 
have some real fun . . . to win a substantial 
prize! 

What can you suggest and draw, with your in- 
struments, to take the place of the crude “‘man- 
power ferry” of 1635—the year America’s first 
free high school was founded? 

How would you hook up a Ford motor and a 
buzz saw to eliminate the slow and tiresome 
buck-saw method of cutting wood that was used 
by our Pilgrim forefathers? 

Can you suggest a more modern or more prac- 
tical piece of furniture to replace the old dressing 
table with drawers that was to be found in al- 
most every household of early New England? 


$20 $25 $30 
in cash prizes 


and attractive honorable mention 
awards in cash and drawing materials 


await the best solutions of these interesting 
“teasers” which have been especially planned 
for Keuffel & Esser Co. by J. H. Constantine, 
one of America’s outstanding high school 
authorities in technical education. 

TAKE YOUR PEN IN HAND. Fill out the coupon for 
full details of this, the most interesting of all Scholastic 
Awards Contests. We urge you to send us at the same 
time, ten cents in stamps or coin for 2 interesting book- 
lets, “Drawing Materials, Their Care and Use,” and 
“Elementary Instructions for Operating the Slide Rule” 
which you will find extremely valuable for your me- 
chanical drawing work. With these booklets we will 
also send you two generous sized sheets of K & E 
Duplex Drawing Pa (which you can use for your 
contest drawings). Get together with a couple of your 
associates and plan your solutions to these interesting 
and intriguing projects! 
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New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


St. Louis 
Montreal 
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erly applied through 
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Moonbeams 
I hear a sound. 
It’s not a buzz, 
Nor a murmur, 
Nor a rustle, 
Nor a rattle, 
Nor a creak. 
Just a sound. 
Inquiringly, 
I look out of the window 
And see just moonlight 
And shadows 
On a familiar lawn. 
I see oceans of moonlight, 
And deep pools of shadows. 
Night is in bloom. 
But that noise. What is it? 
Ah ... it must be the moonbeams 
Striking on the roof. 
Gale Reade, 15 
Bonita High School 
San Dimas, California 


Full Moon 
Last night the Dipper poured out high 
The Milky Way across the sky 
And left the astral liquid there 
Among the stardrops—cold and bare. 
(We all know well that milk ferments 
When expesed to the elements,) 
So is there any question why 
Tonight a full cheese floats on high? 
Edwin Smith 
Modesto (Calif.) High School 
Miss Lucetta Kellenbarger, Teacher 


Class 

The teacher wearily leafing through pa- 
pers of yesterday's test, 

The class toying with their text, pretend- 
ing to be interested in the Migration 
of the Nations, 

The strict schoolroom looking like glasses 
with horn rims. 

Papers rustling sharply, pens scratching 
loudly, forbidden whispers fill the 
room, 

The class sighs wearily, glances at the 
clock and turns a page. 

Two minutes before the bell—the class 
receives its work for tomorrow. 

Books are being stacked into neat com- 
pact piles, powder puffs appear, 

Boredom hovers over the room with its 
extinguisher for enjoyment of class 
work. 

The bell rings sharply, and the class rises 
mechanically, looking at the teacher 
for dismissal. 

A tap on the desk and the class pours 
silently from the room, breaking into 
laughing cliques at the door, 

The teacher rises slowly and picks up 
her books. A rose is on the desk; it 
belongs to another teacher. 

She sighs, no one has waited to take her 
books to her next classroom; she did 
not really expect ‘it— 

“High school pupils are such bores,” 
she. 

That is the secret of her classroom. 

—Dorothy Hanet Thies 
Julienne High School 
Dayton, Ohio 
Sister Agnes Immaculata, Teacher 


says 


The Cherry Tree 

The gargoyle on the cathedral looked 
lazily over the landscape. Its face was 
reflected in the mirror of the lake below. 
Oftentimes the reflection was blurred, as 
a breeze rippled across the water. The 
branches of a drooping cherry tree 
swayed with the breeze, its white petals 


bobbing like a hundred tiny sailboats on 
the mirror. In the background the 
mountains were silhouetted against the 
red of the sunset. Soon the red had 
faded away and purple had taken its 
place. Then the purple too faded-to a 
deep sapphire, with some small white 
clouds breaking the great monotony of 
the sky. At last, that too died away and 
there was nothing left but blackness. But 
even against the blackness, the white 
cherry blossoms could be seen fluttering 
gently. As the moon rose, the ghostly 
white of the petals changed to gold. The 
moon made a path that looked inviting 
to anyone who might be lost. 

Then, out of the darkness, stepped a 
woman dressed in black. She sat on the 
bench under the cherry tree in the path 
of moonlight. The blossoms fell around 
her like feathers, but she paid no atten- 
tion to them. She was crying bitterly, 
and periodically looked with unseeing 
eyes toward the mountain tops. 

Suddenly, she rose with a determined 
step. Looking at the gargoyle she crossed 
herself and stepped into the path of gold. 
The water rippled out in circles, carrying 
with it the hundreds of tiny sailboats. 

Presently the bubbling of the water 
stopped and everything was once more 
calm. The cherry tree dropped new 
petals on the empty waters, and swayed 
gently back and forth with the breeze. 

—Marianne Tanzler 
Newtown High School 
New York City 
Miss Frances Butterfield, Teacher 


Write Wing 
Pete Wales, both of Elkmont, 


Mollie oo. R.F.D. No. 3; Pearl Probst, 
R.F.D. No. 5, Weston, W. Va. 
June Baker, Croton Dam Road, Croton-on- Hudson, 


“>. Robinson, 
] 


Helen Kelly, Carmel, Maine. : : 
Victoria Petkovich, Box 393, Jennie Pezanowski, 
211 Center Avenue, Garnet Schultze, all of 
Blawnox, Pa. 
Helen Hess, 114 Lee Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Robert Rosser, Route 5, South, Omaha, Neb. 
Merwin Rebuck, Junior Harris, Berrysburg, Pa. 
Clair Hoke, Robert Hoffner, Clair Harman, Star 
Route, Elizabethville, Pa. 
Vivian Dunlap, 243 E. Main St., Middletown, 


Pa. 

Mildred Laird, Scheller, Ill. 

Telissa Boismenue, Elizabeth Wells, Charline 
Britton, all of Tamaroa, Ill. 

Jean Phillips, 94 Ave. A., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Barbara Borst, 51 Judson "Place, Constance Bus- 
well, 38 Clover St., Alice Tashnits, 62 Fifth 
St., Jeane Phillips, 28 Clover St., Margaret 
Tomlinson, 54 Johnson St., all of Ansonia, 


ay ‘Irwin, 36 Standish Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Richard Yudkin, 88 Cottage Ave. , Ansonia, Conn. 
Jone Robbins (16), 1181 Peck St., Muskegon, 


Pi Vilagi, 502 Sixth St., Fairport Hbr., Ohio. 

Alberta Ayotte, Stella Watras, ‘both of Kinde, 
Mich. 

Therese Clancy, Port Austin, Mich. 

Arlene Hoffman, Gilbert Lentz, Mary Jane Mar- 
erum, Anne Richter, Jack Geiss, all of Eliza- 
bethville, Pa. ae 

—— Maese, 2625 San Diego St., El Paso, 


Tex 

Patsy Williams, 210 St. James St.; Lucille Brooks, 
605 St. David St.; Dee Dee "Morris, 304 E. 
Baker St., Irene Cobb, 912 Trade St.; Olivia 
Ogburn, Hilma St., all of Tarboro, N. £. 

Gilbert Barry, Elizabethville, Pa. 

Fred a Millersburg, Pa. R.D. No. 1. : 

Marjorie L. Cook, og Main St., Attica, Ohio. 

Zoe Big O. Box 2, San Dimas, Calif. 

Norma Be Geraldine Fairchild, Chester, Iowa. 

Anne Richardson, 1425 Kelton Ave., Jeanne Juf- 
vert, 1506 Alabama hoe a. as 

Lucille Miller, 219 E. ire, Freeport, Ill 

Malcolm M. DeFriese, we eigs Co. Paigh School, 
Decatur, Tenn. 

Page Woodside, 1321 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mary Ethel Albert, 123 West "Spruce St., East 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Virgil Ball, Box 387; John Lohse, Jr., R.F.D. 6; 
Dean Mathews, R.F‘D. 1, all of Athens, Ohio. 

Mary Keeney, Kathryn Bartol, Anita Gore, Route 
1, Finksburg, Md. 

Winifred Easten, Sykesville, Md., Route 2. 
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Our Queer Lingo 
When the English tongue we speak 
Why is “break” not rimed with “freak”? 
Will you tell me why it’s true 
We say “sew,” but likewise “few”? 
And the maker of a verse 
Cannot rime his “horse” with “worse”? 
“Beard” sounds not the same as “heard”; 
“Cord” is different from “word”; 
“Cow” is cow but “low” is low; 
“Shoe” is never rimed with “foe.” 
Think of “hose” and “dose” and “lose”; 
And think of “goose” and yet of “choose.” 
Think of “comb” and “tomb” and “bomb,” 
“Doll” and “roll” and “home” and “some.” 
And since “pay” is rimed with “say” 
Why not “paid” with “said,” I pray? 
Think of “blood” and “food” and “good”; 
“Mould” is not pronounced like “could.” 
Wherefore “done,” but “gone” and “lone” 
Is there any reason known? 
To sum up all, it seems to me 
Sounds and letters don’t agree. 


Lissen—“I had a most enjoyable time at 
the dentist’s this afternoon.” 
Hurja—“I don’t see how that could be.” 
Lissen—“It’s true. When I went in an- 
other dentist was working on my dentist’s 
teeth. 
—Pathfinder. 


Teacher—“How can we tell the ap- 
proach of winter, James?” 
James—“It begins to get later earlier.” 


Percival—“That was the unkindest cut 
of all, as the poet says.” 

Penelope—“What was?” 

Percival—“I showed her one of my boy- 
hood pictures with my father holding me 
on his knee, and she said, ‘My, who is the 
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ventriloquist? 
* 


“Are you quite sure this bus is going to 
Shepherd’s Bush?” 

“If it isn’t, lady,” said the conductor, 
“I’m in a worse mess than you are!” 


A little girl was deeply impressed by a 
certain sermon in which the minister pic- 
tured the attractions of heaven. Some 
time later she asked her mother: “Do cats 
go to heaven?” 

Her mother replied that since animals 
do not have souls they could hardly be 
expected to go to heaven. 

“Then,” said the little girl, “if there are 
no cats in heaven, where do the angels get 
the strings for their harps?” 


© 
A mugwump is a bird that sits on the 


fence with its mug on one side and its 
wump on the other. 


“What kind of noun is trousers?” 


“An uncommon noun because it is sin- 
gular on top and plural at the bottom.” 


Boner 
When Mt. Vesuvius erupted Pompeii 
was covered with larva. 
—Bob Harter, Milan, Mich. 


50 PRIZES 


THIS IS PICTURE 
NUMBER 2 


FOR FIVE EASY PICTURE TITLES 


This is a fascinating title game, with 50 
valuable prizes to reward the winners. 
See rules at right and directions below, 
taking special note of example Picture A. 
Next, print in your titles and save until 
you have your five best titles to the seven 
pictures we shall publish. Then send 
them to Picture Title Contest Editor, 
Scholastic, 801 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., mailing not 
later than midnight, March 25. 


Prizes will be awarded for your originality 
and insight into what the picture means 
to you in terms of Scholastic’s value as a 
classroom magazine. Names of winners 
will be published in our May 4 issue. 


PRIZES: First Prize: handsome portable type- 
writer; 5 Second Prizes: genuine leather brief 
cases—(useful for week-end trips or carrying 
lunches, books, papers, etc.); 5 Third Prizes: 
Brownie Cameras; 39 Fourth Prizes: handsome 


Contest is open to 
every American high 
school student. 


Titles submitted 
must be original. 


Contestants may 

get suggestions from 

their families, but not 
from outside sources. 


To qualify for a prize, 
each contestant must 
submit original titles to 5 
of the 7 untitled pictures 

blished during 
contest 


Each picture submitted 
must have student's 
name and address printed 
at bottom. 


No one employed on 
the Scholastic staff, or 
their families, may enter 
the contest. 


All titles must be 
mailed and bear post- 
mark dated not iater 
— midnight, March 


green bakelite Spencerian refiller pencils. 


HINTS THAT MAY HELP: “Scholastic readers 
important people of their day.” 
rules of today’s events to its readers.”” These 


given to stimulate thought and must not be used word 


for word. 


“Scholastic introduces the 


In case of ties, full 
amount of prizes will be 
awarded to all tying con- 
testants. 


Decision of judges is 
nal, 


meet the 
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Gripping adventure and 
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romance ride each week 


See No. 3 
Next Week 























FOR COMPLETE CONTEST DETAILS SEE 


THE JAN. 26 ISSUE OF SCHOLASTIC 








Behind the Headlines 


(Continued from page 25) 

have a bond issued by the United States 
government . . . a bond which the gov- 
ernment promised to pay in a certain kind 
of money. Where do you find any power 
under the Constitution to alter that bond, 
or the power of Congress to change that 
promise?” Mr. MacLean answered that 
the authority was given Congress in that 
part of the Constitution which said that 
“The Congress shall have power to coin 
money, [and] regulate the value thereof.” 
(Article 1, Sec. 8.) 

On that phrase in the Constitution the 
government based practically its entire 
legal case. But it emphasized another 
powerful argument in justification of the 


action of Congress—that of necessity. 
Attorney General Cummings himself 
pleaded before the Court that Congress 
had to do what it did in June, 1933. He 
said: 

“The government acted as a matter of 
supreme necessity. The basic financial 
structure was being undermined by 
powers beyond our control, and the 
power of the Federal Government was 
used primarily for the welfare of the 
American people, to stop the terrible 
consequence of deflation and to maintain 
the parity of the American dollar with 
every other dollar. 

“The decision this court will render 
will have consequences so intimately in- 
volving the lives of our people that it is 
difficult to paint the picture.” 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Easy MODEL Making 
with W Oo 0 D In Cans 


You can do any- 
thing with Plastic 
Wood that you do 
with other modeling 
material and more 
—when Plastic 
Wood dries it can 
be carved to give 
additional fine de- 
tails. Plastic Wood 
is the new model 
medium—and has 
proven far superior 
in every test for 
ermanency and 
ower cost. 


1001 USES 
Plastic Wood is 
wood in putty form, 
that can easily 
molded with hands 
or tools—dries to 
hard, permanent 
wood that can 
planed, sawed, 
carved, sanded; will 
hold nails or screws 
and can be painted 
perfectly. 

Get your can or 
tube at any paint, 
hardware or depart- 
ment store. 


PLASTIC WOOD 
Plays That Go! 


Send for your free copy 


bng of our new catalogue. 

> The Dramatic Publishing Co. 

Dept. S, 59 E. Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Ili. 


























Behind the Headlines 
(Concluded from page 27) 


What would be some of the results of 
an adverse decision? 

The debtor class would suffer tre- 
mendously. Every debtor under ‘one of 
the bonds would have to pay $1.69 on 
the dollar. This would mean $69,000,- 
000,000 added to the country’s public 
and private debt structure of $100,000,- 
000,000. It would mean that debtors 
would have that much less to pay other 
creditors. It would mean less in divi- 
dends on stocks, and less money for sal- 
aries and wages for workers. 

Since $17,000,000,000 would be added 
to the Federal debt alone, and since the 
government’s treasury balance would be 
decreased by $2,500,000,000, its relief and 
recovery program might be wrecked. 

The interest rate alone on the nation’s 
public and private debt would be in- 
creased by two and one half billion, a 
figure, Mr. Cummings pointed out, that 
was twice the value of the combined cot- 
ton and wheat crop in 1930. 

How will the Supreme Court decide 
in the face of such grave economic conse- 
quences of an adverse ruling? Will it 
dare to upset the apple cart? 

In any case, the gold clause decision 
promises to figure as largely in United 
States history as did the Dred Scott de- 
cision. The nine men on the Supreme 
Court are again writing history of tre- 
mendous significance. 


LEO HUBERMAN. 











ENTER NO 


Do you know any four-letter words? 


WORD-BUILDING 


' CONTEST 


PRIZES 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 


Twenty Prizes of $1.00 each 


One Hundred Prize Pack- 

ages Containing 4 Attrac- 

tive Bakelite Trays for 
Card Tables 


How many can you make with the letters’in 


“MR. PEANUT CONGRATULATES AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS” 
RULES 


1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one is eligible 
* for the prizes. 
9 The object of the contest is to build a . FA four- 
* letter words from the letters in MR NUT 
CONGRATULATES AMERICAN SIGH 
SCHOOLS. Any letter may be used twice in one 
word. Use only the first person present tense singu- 
lar form of verbs. A word of several meanings may 
be used only one time. Do not use abbreviations, 
contractions, proper names, plurals, reformed spell- 
ing, possessives, suffixes, or prefixes. Do not use 
archaic or obsolete words, dialectic words, or variants. 
Forejgn words which appear in the English section of 
standard dictionaries are acceptable. Webster's new 
International Dictionary will be the authority. 


Send empty Planters Peanut bag or wrapper bear- 
* ing a picture of Mr. Peanut with your entry or 
send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label on the 
wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first page 
write your name, age, home address, city and state. 
Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture securely to 
your entry. 
4 Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 
* 1901, 250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y., to ar- 
rive by midnight, April 20, 1935. 
5 Prizes will be awarded for those submitting the 
largest number of correct wo eatness will 
be taken into consideration. Winners will be named 
in the Scholastic Issue of May 25, 1935. In the event 
of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded to each tying contestant. 


A 3c stamp with your entry will entitle you to a beautiful, hand-drawn sketch of the 


Boston Latin School—first 


. S. High School, established 1635. 
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'eechrOEAsTIC 
English Synonyms 
(Concluded from page 12) 


This law, in part, states that some Indo- 
European appear differently in Latin 
from English. The initial consonants of 
fraternal and brotherly, f and 6b, illus- 
strate on? phase of the consonant shift. 
Some of the other changes are: Latin ¢ 
turned up in English as th; c(k) in 
Latin changed to h in English; p in Latin 
appeared as f in English; d in Latin, ¢ 
in English; and g in Latin gave c(k) in 
English. The reasons for all these changes 
are explained by breathing and accentua- 
tion. 

Cordial and hearty, cell and hall, ca- 
nine and hound, and chant and hen (a 
singing fowl) show the shift from e(k) 
in Latin to h in English. We say that 
our father is a very paternal man. We 
put our foot on the pedal of the bicycle. 
We speak of the lawyer’s fee when we 
mean money and refer to our money as 
pecuniary matters. Pisciform. means 
shaped like a fish. In the p and f initial 
letters we see the regularity of the con- 
sonant shift. Further we learn that d in 
Latin appears in English as t. We go to 
the dentist to have a tooth filled. To us 
a domesticated animal is a tame animal; 
and from the same root as domestic we 
get timber, a builder or building material. 
Duet is played by two people, and digit 
and toe spring from the same stem. The 
g in Latin gives us words which are 
cognate with k(c) words in English. Here 
we learn the explanation of such words as 
genus and kin, grain and kernel, and gela- 
tine and cold. And so, we see, that much 
of the mystery surrounding our synonyms 
disappears before the light cast by 
Grimm’s Law of the consonant-shift. Fol- 
lowing are a few more synonyms. Some 
of them are clear; the others you can 
figure out yourself. Pure and_ fire, 
satisfy and sad (They once meant the 
same idea, but now they are nearer to 
being antonyms than synonyms), gender 
and kind, apprehend and get, dictate and 
teach, pen and feather, horn-of-plenty and 
cornucopia, and triple and threefold. 

English is perhaps richer than any other 
language in synonyms. We who use it 
can express any and every shade of mean- 
ing if we but know the words. Gurth 
and Wamba, one a swineherd and the 
other a jester, realized that their language 
was changing even as they spoke it. We 
perhaps do not see the language growing 
and shifting about us. The teacher sits 
in his chair, the students sit in seats, 
and the dunce sits on a stool. Chair for 
a certain amount of elegance, seat for the 
usual name for something to sit on, and 
stool for the humblest seat of all show 
how words once identical synonyms have 
grown and taken more meaning to them- 
selves than the dictionary can ever ex- 
plain. 





LINCOLN AND INDIAN HEAD 


PENNIES WANTED 
WE PAY $2) acy MORE THAN 
UP TO 11 YEARS OLD 


and up to $500 for certain U. 8. Cents 
Send 10c today for 16-page fully illustrated catalog [3 


NATIONAL COIN CO. 
Box 731 V MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


Musical Films 


HERE is hardly a motion picture 

I produced today without some music, 

either as an accompaniment or as a 
part of the story. This year marks sev- 
eral new developments in recording, such 
as were used in that great success, One 
Night of Love, which I advised you all to 
see. These make possible better recording 
and vocal “dubbing,” or substitution of a 
separate sound record, often of another 
» singer, for that made at the 
time of the photograph. 

At present there are a 
considerable number of film 
offerings in which the music 
is more emphasized than is 
the plot. Judgment of pic- 
tures of this kind must be 
based chiefly on entertain- 
ment value. As on_ the 
stage, one expects only a 
mere thread of a story to 
hold together a series of 
songs. Characterization 
counts as important, but 
not nearly so much as in 
drama. The comedy usually 
lies in situations or in dia- 
logue. The chief interest is 
music, colored by youthful 
romance, lightened by a bit 
of nonsense, set in spectacu- 
lar scenes, with oftentimes 
a clever skit. Let us see 
what the season has to offer us. 

Do you like native Hawaiian music? If 
you do, you'll find some to your liking in 
Flirtation Walk. Are you a Bing Crosby 
fan? Here Is My Heart, his latest pic- 
ture, a Paramount release, presents him as 
a lover (than whom there are possibly a 
few less romantic). But as a singing- 
waiter, he will satisfy your desires—that 
is, if you like crooning. There are some 
who don’t. 

Perhaps you like frothy nonsense and 
catchy music with a swing that sets your 
toes a-tapping. Then you'll like College 
Rhythm, another Paramount picture fea- 
turing Lannie Ross, Jack Oakie, and Joe 
Penner—not overlooking the duck. It is 
regrettable that the dancing was allowed 
to become so boisterous. 

Even more far-fetched is Kid Millions, 
a typical Eddie Cantor extravaganza, vul- 
gar as usual. A few tuneful ditties, a 
rather colorless ensemble, that lacks ac- 
tion, make up the entertainment that is 
rescued from mediocrity by a climaxing 
color sequence. 

The Merry Widow in new guise is not a 
good substitute for the old operatic fa- 
vorite. Lovely gowns and lavish settings 
do not atone for the absence of the songs 
we know and like. French farce as sub- 
stituted by the director, Mr. Lubitsch, may 
give a veneer of sophistication but makes 
us wish Miss MacDonald and Maurice 
Chevalier had been allowed to sing instead 
of to cavort in this disappointing M.-G.-M. 
production. 


Enter Madame, a Paramount produc- 
tion, is marked by the beauty of the voices 
of Richard Bonelli and of Nina Koshetz 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
whose voice is cleverly “dubbed” to the 
performance of Elissa Landi in arias from 
the operas La Tosca, Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Il Trovatore. Cary Grant fails to 
measure up to the standards of inter- 
pretation set by the other less important 
members of the cast, but Elissa Landi 
proves an unsuspected ability to “bub- 
ble.” 


Eddie Cantor in a scene from Kid Millions. The 
youthful stars are: Tommy Bond (left) and Stymie 
Beard (right). 


Sweet Adeline is the name part of Irene 
Dunne in her latest Warner Brothers pic- 
ture. Here is one charming star who can 
both sing and act. The picture is marked 
with good comedy, clever dance ensemble, 
elaborate sets, and good singing. Mervyn 
Le Roy, the director, has given us a deftly 
artistic picture of the days of the nineties. 

Another picturesque romance in which 
music plays an integral part, is Music én 
the Air, a Fox production. Unfortunately, 
Gloria’ Swanson does not seem equal to 
the musical part she interprets. Other- 
wise, the music is pleasing; the folk- 
dancing, delightful; and the photography, 
extremely satisfactory. With better voices 
in the leads, this musical could_have been 
very effective. Too bad. 

Gaumont-British offer us a real musical 
treat in The Unfinished Symphony, the 
story of Franz Schubert’s unfinished mas- 
terpiece and its romantic cause. The act- 
ing and photography as well as the music 
are superb. 

Waltz Time in Vienna—This lovely Ger- 
man film operetta with music by Johann 
Strauss and Joseph Lanner is concerned 
with a bitter war waged over a famous 
waltz. It would be difficult to find a bet- 
ter musical than this enjoyable comedy, 
which is so well acted and staged. 

The future holds a promised treat in 
the form of Naughty Marietta, a favorite 
tuneful operetta to be produced by 
M.-G.-M: with popular Jeanette MacDon- 
ald and Nelson Eddy of the rich voice, in 
the leading parts, and also The Night Ie 
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LISTEN, FELLOWS! THIS 
INK CLEANS YOUR PEN 
>] AS IT WRITES, AND DRIES F 
1 SO FAST YOU RARELY 
NEED A BLOTTER 


Will You Try This 
Amazing New Ink 


if we senda 








Have you heard about this utterly new KIND 
of writing ink, called Parker Quink—a mar- 
velous creation that makes a pen a self-cleaner 
-—a Parker Pen, or any other? Here’s how— 
Quink contains a secret, harmless ingredient 
that actually dissolves the dirt and sediment 
left in your pen by ordinary inks. This keeps 
a pen from clogging. You don’t have to 
uss and shake it to start the ink flowing. It 
writes instantly—every time. Isn’t that meet? 
And listen—Quink is attracted to paper 
bers like a magnet—penetrates paper in- 
stantly—thus dries 31% faster. Yet Quink re- 
sists evaporation, soit doesn’t dry in your pen. 
Tell your mother to be sure and get WASH- 
ABLE Quink for home use because if the wash- 
able kind is spilled on hands, clothes, or rugs, 
soap and water remove it without trace! Tell 
bork teacher, too. They will thank you a lot 
or letting them know about this new discov- 
d tell dad he ought to get PERMANENT 
Quink for documents, office records, etc., be- 
cause it’s as permanent as the | pan 
Do this, boys, and we'll send you ‘a 20,000- 
word trial bottle of either kind absolutely free. 
a send a i or this coupon—no money. 
e Parker Pen Co., Dept. 474, Janesville, Wis. 


20, eco-wom Pari 1k 
FREE wink 
FREE 
Made by the Makers + the Celebrated Parker Pens 
The Parker PenCo.,Dept. 474, Janesville, Wis. 
I told my folks about Quink. Please send 
me, free, the trial bottle checked —. 
CO PERMANENT .. Blue Black . 


.Royal Blue .. Red ..Green . “violet 
CO WASHABLE . Blue or . . Black. 
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f Send for Catalog of latest 
designs, Buy direct from 
manufacturer. Write 











Young, featuring Ramon Novarro end 
lovely English Evelyn Laye. Grace 
Moore at Columbia will appear in another 
picture as yet unnamed. But best of all, 
is the return of Lawrence Tibbett to the 
screen under contract to Twentieth Cen- 
tury. His first production will be Sing, 
Governor, Sing, to be directed by Roy Del 
Ruth. It is reported that it took the high- 
est salary ever paid a star to lure him 
from the stage. Let’s hope he will have 
stories and librettos worthy of his ability. 
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Peace Club 


Dear Editor: In answer 
to the question “Do you 
unknown students think it 
will be of any value to 
start a Peace Movement in high schools” 
in the Jan. 12 issue, I wish to state very 
emphatically that I do. There has to be a 
start somewhere to begin sentiment 
against war and I believe that the high 
school is a good place to start. When 
one thinks of the smallness of one little 
high school, it does not seem worth while. 
But all over the United States there are 
Hi-Y’s, Girl Reserves, Girl and Boy 
Scouts, Epworth Leagues, YWCA’s and 
YMCA’s and many other groups of young 
people each wondering whether it would 
be of any value for them to start a Peace 
Movement. When one starts a snowball 
at the top of a hill, he cannot tell how 
large the ball will grow or how great a 
momentum it will have when it stops. 

Are high school students interested 
enough in such work to sacrifice some of 
their time? It is time that someone was 
making them interested enough to sacri- 
fice some of it. So I think all that is 
necessary is someone with enough cour- 
age and faith to start this movement. 

—Mazx Kemling 
Perkins County High 
Grant, Nebraska 
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| SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND~ 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College en, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York Ci ity. 








Art Schools 
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N. Y. SCHOOL OF \XEw yorK—PaRIs 


FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 
INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE AND 
DECORATION. COSTUME DESIGN 
AND ILLU STRATION. GRAPHIC ae 
VERTISING Ane | -anbabeacumairenel 
TEACHER TRAIN 
Address Box T, poy A New York 








Physical Education 
School of 
Physical Education 


SARGENT 2x: Therapy 


pat Ly ~ Cahuseiiy. 54th yr. 4 years high school required. 
degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Ernet Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Secretarial Schools 








Write for catalog. 
states, > Son s, 


now. 
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Correspondence Schools 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Com- 
mon Education usually sufficient. 
Many Winter and Spring exami- 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
ept. N-281 Rochester, N. 


Students are invited to have their say in this 

Letters about problems of high 

school students are especially welcome. Let- 
ters should be confined to 300 words. 





For the Defense 


(In reply to Wilfred San Souci, Stu- 
dent Forum, Jan. 19, 1935.) 

Dear Editors and Students: 

This is my opinion of Scholastic, the 
National High School Weekly: “The Mod- 
ern Upholder and Defender of the Best 
Principles in the Literary World.” 

Turn the pages of the war issue of 
Scholastic, November 10, 1934—what do 
you find? A number of articles praising 
peace and pacifism. There is also incor- 
porated into the issue a remarkable and 
unusual article by Johannes Steel, a man 
who writes of what he understands. In 
these excerpts, he presents his carefully 
studied and highly plausible prediction of 
war in 1935. The outstanding quality of 
his presentation is the unique methods 
used to arouse interest. He makes un- 
compromising statements, and, most im- 
portant of all, offers a sensible outlet for 
one’s aroused emotions. For the intelli- 
gent mind there should be but one reac- 
tion to such aemethod of dealing with a 
difficult problem. 

When we consider an automobile acci- 
dent imminent and unavoidable unless we 
turn into the curb, we turn into the curb! 

Do you, Wilfred San Souci, and your 
colleagues, attempt to tell the student 
body of America that an article which by 
its provocative statements necessarily 
arouses all the mental faculties, promotes 
the careful study and concentration which 
is necessary to search out possible points 
for repudiation, is published by a “modern 
Judas”? Do you especially attempt this 
when any and every home which takes a 
good newspaper discusses the probabilities 
of war in the near future? Your inten- 
tions were, perhaps, good, but they were 
sadly misdirected. In this same article, in 
the last paragraph of the second column, 
a solution is given for the situation which 
he describes as inevitable. Let your 
aroused faculties, if you have any facul- 
ties, be directed with the fullest attention 
possible toward the realization of some 
such plan, rather than an outburst against 
knowledge that is brought to you from a 
reputable source. This is the twentieth 
century. In America facts are discussed 
and accepted freely during a period of 
freedom and frankness and progress! 

—Jack Boerner, 
Central Senior High School, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Trapping 

Dear Editor: I should like to know 
what other students think of the cruel 
and inhuman habit of trapping animals. 
Massachusetts is the only state in the 
Union which has a law forbidding trap- 
ping, and I think other states should take 
the example. During the last hunting 
season I heard many stories about ani- 
mals that were killed, and the most hor- 
rible ones were about raccoons and foxes 
who were caught in traps and went mad 
trying to get themselves out. If animals 
must be killed for furs for rich women 
to wear on their coats, at least let us 
kill them as quickly and as painlessly as 
possible. Even those people who hunt for 
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sport do not torture the animals as much 
as the trappers. 
S8.P.C. 


Burlington, 


i Why Study? 

Dear Siudent Forum: I am very much 
befuddled about this thing called edu- 
cation. Is it a place where one is sup- 
posed to worry one’s brains out just for 
the sake of an A on a report card or is 
it, as all the teachers that I have been 
associated with preach, a place to learn 
the understanding of life and how to get 
along with people and learn the practical 
knowledge and use of the more important 
principles in this social world? Teachers, 
in the school I attend anyway, lecture 
for hours that the grades mean nothing 
if only one learns to cooperate one’s 
non-textbook acquired knowledge. Yet. 
when one gets F it is an F and no di- 
ploma can be granted. Another teacher, 
upon hearing two students say that their 
main intention after finishing high schooi 
was to acquire all the money possible in 
some field not in their liking and then 
take up the vocation they really were in- 
terested in later, asked if they did not 
think that when the time came to do what 
they most desired they would be too old 
to enjoy it. The teacher seemed to think 
that one should do what one liked and 
not for the fame and money in something 
which they were not interested. But on 
the other hand they all say “study hard, 
make high grades and be something.” 
What are we to do? I should like to hear 
other students’ interpretations of this edu- 
cational atmosphere. 

Leonna Davis 
Palmer Lake (Colo.) High School 
(See the editorial on page 3—Ed.) 


Vt. 


Cover-to-Cover 


Dear Editor: I wish to confess some- 
thing that I’m very ashamed of. When I 
first bought Scholastic, I bought it be- 
cause an upper-classman told me I would 
have to use it in my English work. The 
only thing I read in the first three issues 
was the Prize Yell Contest, and the 
Laughs of the Week column. Then one 
night I was in the house because of rain. 
I had read all my books and was looking 
for something to amuse myself with for 
the rest of the evening. I happened to 
have my Oct. 13th issue with my school 
books. I had taken it home to carry some 
papers that I didn’t want wrinkled. I 
started to flip the pages idly, when sud- 
denly the illustration of the “Good The- 
atre” play by Christopher Morley at- 
tracted my eye. 

I started to read—I became interested 
—and before I stopped I read that num- 
ber from cover to cover. I fought with 
myself for the rest of the evening because 
I didn’t have the rest of my Scholastics 
at home. 

You couldn’t stop me from reading my 
Scholastic now. I wait impatiently every 
week until I get mine. Then I sit down 
and Fm deaf to everything that is going 
on around me. 

R.E.I. 


Northbridge Senior High School 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


We wish we had room to print good 
letters from the following people: 


Samuel Saue, Lewis Consolidated High School, 
Monument, Colo. 

Yar Doe, Chicago, Ill. 
W. White, Sheridan, Pa. 

Gnavics Gabus, Margaret Henderson, 
Kennedy, Auburn (Neb.), High Schoo 

— a St. Joseph High School, Die 

* Pasian, Welsh, 


Mary 
N. Davenport Norristown (Pa.) 
Boris Damson, Arkadelphia (Ark.) H 
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THE ATLANTIC ESSAY CONTEST 


for 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


1934 


1935 








FIRST PRIZE 
SECOND PRIZE 
THIRD PRIZE 





Conditions 


The Contest is open to all students regularly enrolled on 
the Atlantic School List as using the Atlantic Monthly in 
courses during the 1934-1935 term. 


The type of essay is not restricted, but essays must not 
exceed 2500 words in length. 


Essays must reach the Atlantic office not later than April 
8, 1935. Each essay must be accompanied by student's 
signed statement that the essay is original, not copied 
from any source, never before published, nor elsewhere 
submitted for publication, excepting in school paper. 
The instructor's endorsement, noting name and address 
of school, must appear on the student’s statement. Neither 
signature, nor endorsement, must appear on the essay. 


No manuscripts will be returned. The prize-winning essays 
will be announced in the June 1935 Atlantic Monthly, 
and will be the property of the Atlantic Monthly Com- 


pany. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY IN 
HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES IN 
ENGLISH 


“The Atlantic has really helped me 
to achieve my purpose—to draw 
out real experiences from my 
classes. I shall not soon forget 
the day the first Atlantic came 

"—R. Eleanor Krick, Head of 
English Department,  Sidwells’ 
Friends School, Washington, D. C. 


Valuable Lesson Plans 
Supplied with Each Issue 








SPECIAL 
CLASSROOM RATES 


In order that the Atlantic may be 
within the reach of the student, 
Special Classroom Rates are quoted 
instructors in English on ten or 
more classroom subscriptions (in- 
structors’ desk copies aided free.) 


8 sis Knccescikens 25 
SEs 0.0 saweksewds -§0 
ry ere 75 
COIR + « « sndgcinest 1.00 
ee errr 1.35 
ere rer 1.50 


Orders must be sent directly to the 
ATLANTIC by the instructor 








THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H., or 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please enter 


number, at special classroom rates. I enclose $ 


subscriptions to the Arlantic Monthly to run for..... 


..-months beginning with 
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Olympic SUNNY MIAMI! Whata crowd. Tense. Expect- 

ae da : ant. Georgia Coleman giving an exhibition! In 
4 Fancy Diving Champion the meantime, there’s excitement—plenty! 
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GEORGIA’S j 
NEXT DIVE. 
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TWENTY DIVERS! They do the easy ones first. EVERYBODY’S ON EDGE! Most difficult dive of ~ 
i Swan. Jack. Sailor. And now ... Georgia! What per- all. Up! Poises! A bird without wings! Down! Per- 

; fect grace! First, she does a swan. Floating on air! fect double somersault. Finally, complete full twist! 
al 














YOU WERE \, 
MARVELOUS-/ 
HAVE SOME 
PLANTERS ? 








THANKS, 
I LOVE 
PLANTERS. 


THEY GIVE 


SNE 9 eB nS 





. “HATS OFF to the champion, Georgia! Have 
some Planters?” **Thanks! Planters are great 
between meals.They don’t make you ‘heavy.’”’ 











YOU GET 2% HRS. EXTRA PEP 
FROM THESE PEANUTS | 


NE FIVE-CENT BAG of crunchy, golden- 
brown Planters, eaten between meals, con- 
tains enough energy to give you a full 2% hours’ 
extra pep daily! That’s why they’re such a big 
favorite with athletes everywhere. 
They taste better, digest quickly, because 
they’re DOUBLE-ROASTED. 
And, rushed out from the roaster under re- 
frigeration, they’re always fresh! Eat a bag 
when your energy is low—around 


11 A.M. and 4 P.M. Get a bag! 









































